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WORLD PREMIERE OF 
THE ‘‘BLUE BIRD” IS 
RESPLENDENT EVENT 


Albert Wolff’s Setting of 
Famous Play Produced Un- 
der Brilliant Auspices at 
Metropolitan —Maeterlinck, 
Present in Person, Is Lion 
of Occasion—Score Is “Com- 
posite of Styles,” the “Prod- 
uct of an Imitative Mind” 
—Anisfeld’s Scenery Proves 
Magnificent Creation — The 
Performance 

TIN AE “Blue Bird” is a feast for the 
eye and a famine for the ear. If 

it lives on, Boris Anisfeld is the head 

spring of its welfare. If it pines and 
dies Albert Wolff is party in chief to its 
undoing. The hereafter of this newest 
lyrical handling of Maeterlinck—which 
disclosed for the first time any- 
where before a vast and brilliant gath- 
ering at the Metropolitan last Saturday 
evening—hangs upon the durability of a 
resplendent spectacular appeal, coupled 
with the lure of a long-popular sym- 
wlistic fantasy by a widely known and 
poet. Into that auspicious 
conjunction music, heavenly maid, enters 
with distressing, probably, indeed, with 
fatefully determining effect. Of the fac- 
tors that go to make the operatic “Blue 

Bird” it is the most sorely potential, yet 

in amiable potency the least. It is a 

shrewd and caustic commentary on the 

current state of things, this Gpera. The 
times have not receded beyond recollec- 
tion when music was held to be the ulti- 
mate issue in the lyric drama—yes, even 

Wagner had put it to its purga- 

tion. To-day that issue is spectac!e, sen- 

sation, gaudy and luxurious show. In 
respect to such things this latest novelty 
is a glittering and breath-taking con- 
summation. 

Since the “Girl of the Golden West” 
no work has been introduced to a Met- 


Was 


favored 





alter 


ropolitan audience with such anxious 
prearrangement of favoring auspices. 
Donhtlace : 

udtless the public concern hardly 


eq lalled that which attended the launch- 
ng by the most trumpeted dramatic com- 
poser of a new opera pretending special 
“aims on the attention of American mu- 
sic Yet no efforts were spared 


° raise the temperature of popular in- 


lovers. 


“Bree” For some weeks past both the 
ae Bird” and Maeterlinck have agi- 
va LE | 


ated the high places of society. That 
disclosure gf the novelty was dedi- 
“\ed to sweet, charity’s sake went far to 
oe a justifiable sympathy. Everyone 
a ed waived compensation that the 
Pond foe Belgium Fund, the Millerand 
Gist, for F rench Children, the Three Big 
“sters Organizations and an enterprise 


oA ide milk for American children 
La enefit. Fashionable shops on the 
** reputed thorouzhfares of the town 


Were 


. carded with azure posters invit- 
yi cetention to a “Blue Bird” ball one 
>t and the opera the next. Maeter- 
_“k Was on hand to lend luster to both 


“em lals, As the composer is con- 
tag f the French répertoire at the 
4 Politan, the operatic representa- 
The cmed a preordained love feast. 


‘OUSh an amusing reversal of the 
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French Pianist, At Once Child Prodigy and Mature Artist, Who Has Won a Distinctive Place in the Affections of Ameri- 


can 


Concert Audiences (See Page 4) 





hoary custom the librettist cut a much 
more considerable figure than the mu- 
sician. And whereas it ordinarily be- 
came the function of melody to float an 
ineffectual libretto it now feii—as it 
proved—to a familiar and viable stage 


piece to keep above water an inept and 


sorry score. 
Maeterlinck Lionized 


The audience was huge and brilliant 
and bought its tickets at fancy prices. 
The poet occupied a box in the center of 
the horseshoe, draped with patriotic 
bunting. He stood during the playing of 
the French, Belgian and American an- 
thems with expressionless countenance 
while the crowd craned its necks. He 
was brought before the curtain after the 
third act and his appearance brought the 
America Company at 501 


under the act of March 3, 1870 


Fifth A 


Saturday 


most universal and wholehearted burst 
of applause of the evening. Wreaths 
were given him and the composer. The 
opera itself was received with courtesy 
but without passion. The claque found 
unexpected need for its handy services. 
Mr. Wolff, Mr. Anisfeld and the singers 
had pleasant and more or less prolonged 
acclaim. But Mr. Maeterlinck—who 
long delayed his curtain appearance un- 
til many grew apprehensive that he 
might not emerge to gather his glory 
at all—was lionized. 

The affection in which New York has 
held the “Blue Bird” ever since making 
its acquaintance on the stage of the New 
Theater nearly ten years ago would in 
evitably predispose operagoers favora- 
bly toward a musical investment of it. 
The simple, transparent symbolism that 
York, N. Y Entered a 
XXXI, No. 10 
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in one or two instances attains the point 
of sublimity, the ingenuous but surpass- 
ing poetry, the beneficent vision and im- 
aginative flight and the deep and tender 
perception of the child soul have given 
the piece a quality of popular appeal that 
sets it on a different plane from the 
more speculative and inscrutable mystl- 
cism of mast of the Belgian poet’s other 
dramatic conceptions. The dream pil- 
grimage of Mytyl and Tyltyl with its 
attendant adventures after the symbol of 
elusive joy that scarcely satisfies 
when attained—is traffic more attrac- 
tive to the comprehension and liking of 
the generality than the reaction to name- 


less and ineluctable forces of a Pelleas 


[Continued on page 2] 
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and a Mélisande, a Tintagiles, an Agla- 
vaine, a Selysette. Likewise more gra- 
cious and comforting. Its fabric seems 
to solicit a musical garniture. Its ef- 
fects and situations suggest tonal shapes 
and contours diverse and elucidative— 
forms tender, homely, imponderable, 
visionary, fluid, fantastic, ethereal, hu- 
man. A microcosm, in short of multiform 
impressions, quotidian and intangible, 
now of the solid earth and now of the 
threshold of iridescent dreams. 

Thus potential might appear the “Blue 
Bird’s” hypothetical properties of opera 
to the observer unmoved by the thought 
of the practical exigencies of the theater. 
And yet, excepting in so far as it sup- 
plies a broad basis for surpassing pic- 
torialization, the “Blue Bird” by no 
means lends itself favorably to the uses 
of opera. Not that it lacks the material 
for lyrical enhancement and episodes for 
which exists the cognate musical expres- 
sion. But by reason of the superfluity 
of incident (howsoever ideal and poetic 
its implication), the quantity of short- 
winded dialogue, the signal beauty and 
import of the text itself, the preponder- 
atingly feminine constitution of the cast 
and the insufficiently obvious nature of 
the action to the unaided eye and the un- 
prompted imagination. These obstacles 
composers much greater than Mr. Wolff 
would scarcely confront with assurance, 
for they challenge principles inherent in 
the fabric itself of opera. By suppress- 
ing an inessential scene and somewhat 
curtailing the dialogue Mr. Maeterlinck 
has sought to fit his play to the operatic 
measure, notwithstanding which the car- 
dinal difficulties persist. Only by sheer 
genius of characterization might the 
musician hope to inform with cogency 
and inescapable significance the array 
of personages or personifications pro- 
jected on the whole but momentarily 
against the glowing, shifting back- 
ground. But Mr. Wolff displays in his 
music an abiding insensibility to charac- 
terization. All of his people utter pre- 
cisely the same kind of music and in vir- 
tually the same kinds of music he en- 
deavors to delineate them all and under- 
score their doings. The result is a 
plethora of figures, scarce any of which 
shows a life, an individuality, a purpose 
of its own. The signal predominance 
of female characters forms at the outset 
a musical handicap. And the scarcity of 
men’s voices provokes a monotony as in- 
contestable as it is unavoidable where 
only a few brief baritone passages are 
granted to relieve the persistence of the 
soprano and contralto timbre that con- 
stitutes.the vocal texture, and robs this 
phase of the score of its necessary sub- 
stratum. 





Maeterlinck Sees “Blue Bird” Premiere 





young French actress, whom the poet recently married. 


this city’s sights. 
arrived on La France. 


In the above photograph M. Maeterlinck is pointing out to his wife 
The other gentleman in the group is Henry Russell, former manager of the Boston Canes Cuclipente, al ed 








k ci ! ©Press Illustrating Service 
AURICE MAETERLINCK, the Belgian poet, arrived from France last week to see his play the “Blue Bird” have its 
Avi premiére as an opera. The Belgian poet, winner of the Nobel Prize, whose former venture into the operatic theater was 
in “Pelléas et Mélisande,” came into New York on La France; with him was Mme. Maeterlinck, formerly Nenée Dahon, a 








Music of the “Blue Bird” 


Maeterlinck has been successfully set 
to music by only three composers. De- 
bussy, Dukas and Charles Martin Loeff- 
ler translated into tone the quintessence 
of “Pelléas,” of “Ariane,” of “Tinta- 
giles.” We know what Fevrier made of 
“Monna Vanna.” We do not know, 
though we surmise, what the gracile 
André Messager made of “Sister Bea- 
trice,” for it has not traveled beyond 
the boundaries of France. Mr. Wolff 
has likewise tried his hand at that play 
with results only known to himself, as it 
has yet to be produced. His “Blue Bird” 
music does not place his name beside 
those of Debussy, Dukas and Loeffler. 
It is egregiously uninspired, undistin- 


guished, unindividual. An_ ineffective 
handmaiden to Mr. Maeterlinck’s touch- 
ing Odyssey of the child soul it per- 
forms to slight effect its ancillary func- 
tion. It neither complements nor il- 
lumines because the spirit, the tender- 
ness, the childlike beauty and under- 
standing that evolved the play at no 
point actuated the deed of musical 
creation. It lacks the quality of at- 
mospheric evocation. It wearies the 
mind and clogs the dramatic and poetic 
movement, lowering the potency of the 
text instead of heightening and supple- 
menting it. Its leaden burden paralyzes 
in several cases the effect of scenes in- 
herently superb. And the rich music 
and plangent sweetness of Maeterlinck’s 





The Farewell of “Light.” 


Left to right—Flora Perini as “Light,” Robert Couzinou as the “Dog,” Margaret Ro- 


mayne as the “Cat,” Octave Dua as “Sugar,” Mario Laurenti as “Bread,” Marie Tiffany as “Milk.” 


lines are put to silence beneath the dul! 
pall of Mr. Wolff’s tonalizing. 

His “Blue Bird” score is a composite 
of styles disparate and ill-welded, barren 
of invention, intermittent and largely 
commonplace in melody, fragmentary in 
construction and effect. The orchestra, 
charged with the main burden of the 
business, flows in a choppy and ofttimes 
sluggish current dotted with reefs and 
shallows. Above it voices chatter arid 
recitative or proiect a kind of bald and 
unconvincing declamation. There are 
few deployments of broader arioso and 
only a single real period of symmetrica 
melody, Tyltyl’s cheerless song, “Nous 
avons cherché, nous avons trouvé” in the 
fourth act. Mr. Wolff writes somewhat 
more satisfactorily for the choral masse: 
than the solo voice. 

_ He has no capacity for anything in th 
likeness of a sustained lyrical flight, 
fact that accentuates the patchy, ( 
jointed impression which waits upo 
many pages of this score. The orchestra 
tion ranges through many varieties. A! 
best it is agreeably workmanlike. But 
its glistening daubs of color, especially { 
during the first two acts, hardly make 
amends for the absence of a consistent 

and subtly graded play of instrum: 





light and shade. Sensitiveness 4 
fancy do not enter into it, and its agree f 


able conceits seem almost fortuitously \ 
arrived at. There is a good deal of 
thick and thin instrumentation and |itt! 

of that adroitness of part writing an/ 
polyphonic movement which is one 0! 

secrets of orchestral effect. 

The ways of Mr. Wolff’s cre 
process are the ways of the imit 
mind and the eclectic disposition. 1) 
“Blue Bird” offers a remarkable ¢0! 
geries of forms and styles. But the 45 
sortment is dissheveled and unfused 2"! 
pays tribute to sources widely re! 
and antithetical. The composer 
on old and new with engrossins 
partiality. The observant ear ackno" 
edges by turns Debussy, Massenet. |’ 
kas, Carpenter, Risky-Korsakoff, ~''4 
vinsky, Wagner, Mozart, Gluck. ?® 
haps categorical search might revea 
more. Borrowing is not of ne 
reprehensible. Patchwork is. Th: 
Bird” is joined with musical lat 
plaster. But so -maladroitly th: 
joints constantly show. For the ! 
is scarcely necessary to specify th: 
iniscent suggestions, which are pa 





[Continued on page 3] 





Act. IV. 
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and make their presence readily felt else 
one might point among other things to 
he memory of “Scheherazade” in one of 
the interludes, to Titurel’s funeral music 
n the scene of the unborn children, to 
“Thais,” to Gluck’s Fields of the Blessed 
nan analogous situation in the Kingdom 
of Light. The Debussyan and kindred in- 
fluences assert themselves in much of Mr. 
Wolff’s scheme of harmony— in the over- 

of chords of the ninth, in successions 


\ pen and ink im- 
‘ression of the com- 
oser, Albert Wolff. 


Scene from the “Blue Bird.” 


MUSICAL 


of unrelated tonalities, in characteristic 
suspensions and alterations, in an em- 
ployment of the more sophisticated dis- 
sonances generally. The more elemen- 
tary harmonies, however, fail to convey 
any moving effect of simplicity. Indeed, 
the composer’s efforts to compass the 
simple land him almost persistently in 
the trivial. Rhythmically the work is 
curiously monotonous—at times leaden 
and hopelessly cumbersome. There is 
some attempt at representative themes 
and a certain amount of melodic reiter- 
ation to that end. But with themes and 
melodic fragments so devoid of salience 
and individuality the device loses de- 
lineative or emotional value. 


Spellbound by the scenic splendors and 
other visual beguilements, the listener is 
not discommoded past relief by the mu- 
sical paltriness of most of the first four 
scenes. But not even these enticements 
combat successfully the ennui which en- 
velops the rest. The utter tenderness 
and beauty of the reunion with the 
grandparents in the “Land of Memory” 
in itself clutches tightly enough at the 
heartstrings to offset Mr. Wolff’s failure 
to suffuse it with music in any respect as 
feeling. Correspondingly unmoved was 
the composer able to remain in the scene 
among the tombs, nor did that instant 
flash of sublimity, Tyltyl’s triumphant, 
“There are no dead,” urge him to a ges- 
ture of eloquence. The “Kingdom of 
Light” has a relationship, mutatis mu- 
tandis, with the Elysium of Gluck’s “Or- 
feo.” That scene, incidentally, contains 
the two best bits of the opera—a dance 
of children and an attempted denotement 
of sweet serenity with a bit of flute 
melody patterned after Mozart and 
Gluck. 

The opera originally began with an 
overture, which was deleted some time 
between the dress rehearsal and the first 
performance. Intermezzi fill in the in- 
terstices between the eight scenes. There 
are too many of them and they are point- 


“The Kingdom of the Future.” 


AMERICA 


At the rear is Mr. 


less, so far as their relation to the piece 
and furtherance of its dramatic sense is 
concerned, as well as negligible in musi- 


A group from the “Blue Bird.” 


Raymonde Delaunois as “Tylty],” Paolo Ananian as “The Father, 


Rothier as “Father Time.” 


really amusing in its irrelevance. An- 
other is a sort of diffusively revamped 
“Thais” Meditation, violin solo and all. 


Photo by White Studios, N. Y. 


Left to right—Florence Easton as “The Mother,” 


” Mary Ellis as 


“Mytyl,” Edna Kellogg as the “Child” and Jeanne Gordon as “Mme. Berlingot.” 


cal worth. One of them offers a curious 
juxtaposition of a bit of melody colored 
a la Rimsky-Korsakoff with some of the 
older classical devices, including a fugato 


It will hardly violate the popularity of 
its famous prototype. 


[Continued on page 4] 
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[Continued from page 3] 
Anisfeld’s Scenery 

The spectacular features of the “Blue 
Bird” will bear three-fourths of the re- 
sponsibility for what success the opera 
may enjoy. Upon the spacious Slavic 
brow of Boris Anisfeld belong the fair- 
est laurels of the event. Without the 
crassness of his “Reine Fiammette” set- 
tings the eight scenes of the new opera 
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“Threshold of 
on the 


An impression of the 
Dreams.” Frances Ingram, 
throne, as “Night.” 


disclose_no less a riotous luxuriance of 
color and unconventional form. The 
somber magnificence of the “Threshold 
of Dreams” and the “Kingdom of the Fu- 
ture,” the primitive glories of “Kingdom 
of Light” mark the pictorial climaxes 
of a grandiose spectacle. But detailed 
comment on these as well as on the others 
is the office of the art critic not the music 
chronicler. It must suffice here that the 
various settings compass and sustain the 
atmosphere of fable even when the mu- 
sic is least consonant with it. Costum- 
ing, stage group, choreography, illumi- 
nation—these things are of a piece with 





Mr. Anisfeld’s scenic achievement. True 
there is no ballet. But there is pretty 
posturing, heightened in its effect by the 
magic of lighting and much else of the 
kind that will live on in the memory long 
after Mr. Wolff’s music has been con- 
signed to the kingdom of silence. 


A Lengthy Cast 


A representation was competent with- 
out firing the heavens. There are be- 
tween thirty and forty parts in the 
“Blue Bird,” nine-tenths of them too sub- 
sidiary for individual designation. In 
the welter of ensembles they pass across 
the vision and are lost. Figures like the 
Dog and the Cat, the Fairy Berylune, 
Light and several more that bore an in- 
dividual impress in the play have be- 
come, by dint of condensation and musical 
insignificance little more than exalted su- 
pernumeraries. The grandparents stand 








Photo by White Studio 


Raymonde Delaunois and Mary Ellis as 
“Tyltyl” and “Mytyl” in Act. I. 


out more conspicuously only because the 
musical interference is minimized by the 
feebleness of the score throughout the 








Magdeleine Brard Attains Secure Hold 
in Pianistic World at the Age of Sixteen 








AGDELEINE BRARD is truly a _re- 
markable figure in the musical 
world. Although only sixteen years old, 
she can hardly be considered a child 
prodigy but a pianist of formidable equip- 
ment. 

She entered the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1914, when she was eleven years old, 
took a second prize in 1915, a first prize 
by unanimous award in 1916, and in 1917 
the Prix d’Honneur, the highest prize in 
I’rench music next to the Prix de Rome, 
for which she is still too young. 

After her brilliant performances with 
the Colonne-Lamoureux Orchestra, she 
played in the important cities of France 
and Spain. In the fall of 1918 she was 
sent to the United States by the Minis- 
tere des Beaux Arts to further the in- 
terest and love for French music in this 
country, being the youngest artist ever 
sent here by the French Government. 


Miss Brard came here under the auspices 
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Mr. and Mrs. ALEXANDER BLOCH 
TWO SONATA RECITALS 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


of the French American Association for 
Musical Art. 

Her sensational success as soloist on 
tour in this country with the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra, conducted by An- 
dré Messager, was repeated at her re- 
cital in New York, when the audience 
was amazed at her prodigious teach- 
nique and mature musical understand- 
ing. At her last appearance before sail- 
ing back to France in the spring of 1919 
a Sunday evening audience at the Metro- 
politan Opera House was electrified by 
her performance of Saint-Saéns’s Second 
Concerto and Liszt’s Thirteenth Rhap- 
sody. This season in America has been a 
triumphal one for Magdeleine Brard, she 
having played fifty concerts, including 
two appearances with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, four with the New 
York Symphony Society and two with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

She will return early in the fall of 
1920 under the auspices of the French 
American Association for Musical Art for 
another extended concert tour. 








MARCH 5 


At the New 63rd Street Music Hall 
Program—Recital—Jan. 7th 
Rete, et Ma: 80. oe oe oe, 


Sonata, G major, op. 13. ......c000 


Sonata, D Minor, op. 108.......... 


1 West 34th St., New York 





scene, leaving more or less unimpaired 
the charm of the poet’s conception. 
Neither Tyltyl nor Mytyl was convinc- 
ingly denoted last week and what effect 
they exerted was attributable principally 
to the beautiful singing of Raymonde De- 








Sketch of “Tyltyl” and “Mytyl’ in the 
cemetery scene. 


launois and the simple charm, both vocal 
and personal, of Mary Ellis. For the rest 
the performance lacked something in 
the way of perfect co-ordination. Some 
of the lesser characters were very well 
sung and embodied, some very badly— 
and the ear was assailed by some 
appalling varieties of French. The dis- 
tinction of separate mention belongs to 
that admired artist Flhorence Easton, 
to Jeanne Gordon, Louise Berat, Leon 
Rothier and Paolo Ananian. Appraisal 
of some promising newcomers must wait 
upon a more auspicious opportunity. 
Chorus and orchestra merit praise. Mr. 
Wolff, of course, conducted and pre- 
sumably got everything there was to be 
gotten out of his music. The complete 
list of characters and their representa- 
tives is herewith appended: 

“Tyltyl,”’ Raymonde Delaunois; ‘‘Mytyl,”’ 
Mary Ellis: “Mummy Tyl,’’ Florence Eas- 
ton; “Daddy Tyl,’’ Paolo Ananian; “Granny 
Tyl,’ Louise Berat; “Gaffer Tyl,’’ Leon 
Rothier; ‘The Maternal Love,’’ Florence 
Easton; “The Joy of Understanding,’ Gladys 
Axman; “Light,’’ Flora Perini; ‘‘Father 
Time,’ Leon Rothier; ‘Bread,’ Mario Lau- 
renti: “The Little Girl,” Edna Kellogg; 
“The Little Lovers,’ Minnie Egener, Helena 
Marsh; “The Joy of Being Just,” Margaret 
Farnam: “The Joy of Seeing What Is Beau- 
tiful,’” Cecil Arden; “The Fairy,’’ Jeanne 
Gordon: “The Night,’’ Frances Ingram; 
“The Cat,’’ Margaret Romaine; “The Dog,” 
Robert Couzinou: “Neighbour  Berlingot,”’ 
Jeanne Gordon; “Happiness,’’ Mary Mellish:; 
“A Child,’ Adelina Vosari; ‘‘Milk,” Marie 
Tiffany ; ‘““Water,’’ Adelina Vosari; ‘‘Sugar,”’ 
Octave Dua: “Fire,” Angelo Bada; ‘Chil- 
dren,’’ Misses Belleri, Borniggia, Florence 
Kennedy, Manetti, Stabe, White. 

* HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 





Yale Undergraduates Vote to Taboo 
Famous Song of German Origin 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 19.—The 
much mooted question concerning the re- 
tention of Yale’s famous song, “Bright 
College Years,” was settled irrevocably 
yesterday when Yale undergraduates 
voted against the retention of the song in 
its present form. Yale has_ spoken! 
There is no place for a German tune, 
especially when that tune happens to be 
a Yale version of “Die Wacht Am 
Rhein,” in the gatherings of Yale men 
when they burst into song. 

“Bright College Years” has become 
time-hallowed and both words and music 
have meant much to generations of Yale 
men. The consensus of opinion is that 
the best thing to do under the circum- 
stances is to retain the words and com- 
pose for them new music. A. T. 





Harold Morris Gives Striking Brahms 
Recital 


An interesting program comprising, 
with but one exception, compositions of 
Brahms, was given by Harold Morris, 
composer-pianist, at his New York studio 
on the evening of Dec. 14. Opening with 
Grieg’s Ballade the program included 
Brahms’s Rhapsody in B Minor, Gavotte, 
Waltz, A Major, Ballade, G Minor and 
the F Minor Sonata, all of which Mr. 
Morris played charmingly. 


NO NEW HEAD FOR 
CHICAGO OPERA YET 


Campanini’s Name Will | 
Kept On Programs Thi 
Season, It Is Announced 


The affairs of the Chicago Opera 
sociation were so organized by the | 


Cleofonte Campanini before his de 
that no successor to him will be 


pointed during the present season. 1 
decision has been reached by the ex 
tive committee of the association, 
the programs still bear the words “C 
fonte Campanini, General Director,” \ 
the word “deceased” added, accordin;: 
the New York office of the Chicago O; 
Association. 

Various persons of prominence in 
musical world have been mentioned 
the logical successor of Campanini, 
cluding Fortune Gallo, Giorgio Pola 
Max Rabinoff, Henry Russell, Charle 
Wagner, and others. 

It was even stated that the late 
ductor had on his deathbed indicat 
Marinuzzi, but this was later denied 
Mr. Campanini was unconscious for 
eral weeks before his death. 








MISCHA LEON IN BELFAST 


Tenor and Mme. Donalda in Concert, 
Evoke Much Praise 


BELFAST, IRELAND, Dec. 12.—The 
ond operatic concert presented in the «: 
bitious and excellent schedule offered | 
by Walter McNally occurred at Ulste 
Hall on Dec. 9, when the heralded tenor, 
Mischa Leon, and Mme. Pauline Donalds, 
the Canadian soprano, were the leading 
figures. Mme. Donalda, whose art is 
a distinctly sparkling order, and who 
fine soprano voice is enhanced by 
flexibility, gave the “Jewel Song” fron 
“Faust,” followed by a charming grou 
including “Coming Through the Rye. 
“°T was Within a Mile,” “The Lass With 
a Delicate Air,” “Les Cigales,” and 3 
Berceuse by Mischa Leon, her husband 

The latter, whose vuoice, robust 
rich, and who possesses a marked dr: 
matic ability and an interpretive insigh’ 
of high order, gave “Donna e Mobi 
and an aria from “Girl of the Golde: 
West,” followed by a group comprising 
Baton’s “Quand L’enfant _ s’endort,” 
Bruno Hahn’s “Invictus,” and others 
The two other soloists of the evening wer 
Ivor Foster, a Welsh baritone, who sang 
native songs; Michael Doré, a remark: 
Russian violinist, and Molly O’Callagha: 
Irish contralto. 





McCORMACK TO TOUR WORLD 


Tenor Will Leave America Next Winter 
for Long Journey 


John McCormack, the prominent |) 
tenor, will make his first world-tour nex! 
winter. The tenor will leave Amenc: 
for Europe in November or Decem)e’!: 
1920, and will first be heard throughcu 
Great Britain. Following this he 
cross to the Continent, singing in Ira 
Spain and Italy. In Italy he will, 
said, introduce the song-recital. 

From Europe Mr. McCormack \ 
to South Africa, India, Australia 
New Zealand. It is the first time }: 
been heard in these countries. 








Short Pedagogical Music Cours¢ 
by EFFA ELLIS PERFIEL? 
1 Reading 
2 Sight Singing 
3 Improvising 
4 Melodic Dictatlon 
5 Ear Feeling 
6 Rote Song ~ 
7 Rhythm and Rhythmic D tatir 
8 Keyboard and Written Harm 
9 Keyboard, Sharp, Flat, et 
10 Scientific Pedagogy 
PRICE of this COURSE '5 
Cash with Application - 
or $35 in Three Paymen's— 
$15 Down, balance in T\\” 
Monthly Payments. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music Schoo! vs " 


50 McClurg Bldg., Chi 
58 West 40th St., New Y' 
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Appearances of Nine- Year-Old 
Maria Antonia and Eight- 
Year-Old Jerome Rappaport 
Suggest an Examination of 
the Careers of Other Won- 
der-Children— Some _ Not- 
able Child-Geniuses Who 
Made Good and Have a 
Recognized Standing in the 
Musical World 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 

OMEWHERE a literary wag has put 

the droll question—*What becomes 
of all these promising young men?” 

In music, the chasm between promise 
and achievement is filled with many 
tragedies and bridged always at peril. 
But the very considerable number of 
really great musicians who have reached 
the high estate predicted for them in 
youth far from justifies pessimism with 
regard to the future of unusual musical 
talent that manifests itself very early 
in life. _ 

Within a fortnight, New York audi- 
ences have been keyed to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm by two instances of excep- 
tional promise, linked with no mean 
measure of precocious achievement. 

Two wonder-children of the piano, 
Maria Antonia, nine years old, and 
Jerome Rappaport, a year younger, have 
been among the most talked-of recitalists 
of the season. Audiences in Aeolian Hall 
went into raptures over them. oP 

Leaving to scientists their favorite in- 
door sport of analyzing the pyschology of 
the prodigy, there is no denying that a 
sort of mystery, with a touch of the un- 
canny in it, plays a part in the sensation 
which the precocious child-musician in- 
variably produces. Wonder as to what 
the inscrutable future will bring—the 
doubt as to whether here is a coming 
giant or only a freak talent that quickly 
will burn itself up—plays as great a 
part, perhaps, in fascinating and in stir- 


ring unusual interest as the child’s 
actual demonstration of exceptional 
gifts. 

The writer described chubby little 


Maria Antonia as a Kewpie Carreno, as 
no other term seemed to sum up so well 
the twin impressions she made. The one, 
that she was a story-book illustration, 
who ought to be accompanied by a 
nursery jingle, as she tossed her head 
and hunched her plump little shoulders. 
The other, that here was a born pianist, 
with an instinctive, intuitive feeling for 
the instrument that was something more 
than a teacher could give her, and some- 
thing apart from her surprising technical 
facility. She hails from Brazil, whence 
came the gifted Guiomar Novaes. The 
Brazilian government is said to be in- 
terested in her further musical education, 
and to be sending her to the Paris Con- 
servatoire. Her teacher in Brazil was 
Henriques Oswald, a_ highly’ gifted 
musician, best known as a composer. 

Jerome Rappaport is a New York 
product, comely and very much self- 
contained when before his audience, ex- 
hibiting a precise little bow, a brisk walk, 
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Some Prodigies of To-day and Years Before. 
(Photo by Central News Service.) 


tonia. 
riola and Willy Ferrero. 


come to either of these astonishing young 
pianists. Whether they will drop from 
sight like Ernst von Lengyel, who, at 
eleven was one of the sensations of Eu- 
rope, and who died in Berlin in 1915 
almost forgotten, or whether they will 
ripen into world greatness as Josef Hof- 
mann and not a few other prodigies have 
done, is a riddle that may have to be left 
unsolved for a decade or more. 
Prodigies of the piano have not been 
numerous in New York of recent years. 
Last season, Magdeleine Brard attracted 
much attention when she came _ to 
America at fourteen, a prize winner from 
the Paris Conservatoire, whither Maria 
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A Few of the Famous Musicians Who Began Their Careers 
as Child Prodigies 


Ethel Leginska 
Arthur Rubinstein 
Josef Hofmann 
Leopold Godowsky 
Moriz Rosenthal 








a world of assurance at the piano, 
ere he has to stretch to reach the 
lals. Before his New York recital he 

been heard privately by noted 
siclans who acclaimed him a real won- 
child. This, his teacher, Henry 
roeder, firmly believes him to be. His 
ying disclosed much that was surpris- 

. His finger agility was companioned 
Ciarity in definition of themes and by 
ity to produce neat little climaxes. 


What Does the Future Hold For Them? 
Unly the years can decide what will 


Mischa Elman 
Jascha Heifetz 
Fritz Kreisler 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 








Antonia now is headed. The gulf be- 
tween nine and fourteen is, of course, 
wide. The Brard child was nine when 
she entered the Conservatoire, to become 
a pupil of Cortot. There, at twelve 
she won the Prix d’Ewxcellence and at 
thirteen the Prix d’Honneur. She had 
a repertoire of more than a hundred 
numbers when in New York, an illus- 
tration of the remarkable’ musical 
memory that invariably seems_ to 
accompany prodigies of the piano. Self- 
taught at first, the girl had mastered 
a number of “pieces” when she was 





Above, from left to right: 
Below: 


‘alled upon one day to play a scale and 
could not. 

Pepito Arriola caused a furore in 
America in 1910, after having been ac- 
claimed throughout Europe as one of the 
wonder pianists of the age. He made 
his début in London at seven. He was 
twelve when he first played in New York. 
His bravura, his variety of nuance, and 
his technical facility were commented on 
almost with awe. Arriola played on a 
special piano with the pedals raised three 
inches and the keyboard narrowed to en- 
able him to encompass the reaches of the 
music he played. He was especially 
successful in Liszt numbers. America 
has heard little of him since his return 
to Europe. Alberto Jonas was his 
teacher. 


Some Other Prodigies 


New York did not know Ethel Leginska 
as a prodigy-recitalist, as she did not 
make her first appearance here until 1913. 
She was, however, as she, herself, has 
described it, “One of those horrid little 
nuisances, a wonder child,” and she con- 
fesses to never having had any childish 
fun. Of late she has taken to outdoor 
life and athletic sports and has been 
quoted as saying she is “just beginning 
to know what it is to be young.” 

In contrast with this, Arthur Rubin- 
stein, who first played in America when 
in the prodigy class, does not seem to 
have missed the fun of life. Now 30 
years old, he has described his life as 
“like a bank account of happiness, to be 
added to right along.” 

The name Rubinstein seems to be one 
standing for precocity as well as for un- 
usual pianism. It is recorded that the 
great Anton began his studies at seven 
and played before Liszt, Chopin and 
others in Paris in 1840 when he was 


Jerome Rappaport, Erich Korngold and Maria An- 
Josef Hofmann, When He Made His New York Début; Pepito Ar- 


eleven, following this with tours at thir. 
teen and fourteen. He was in his forties 
when America first heard him, and his 
real European fame did not come to him 
until he had passed twenty. 

Another Rubinstein, Beryl, the young 
American, attracted note in his early 
teens. Guiomar Novaes escaped the 
prodigy classification by her very normal 
pianistic growth. 

Perhaps the most unique prodigy of 
the generation has been Willy Ferrero, 
the child orchestra conductor, now 13 
years old. Rome and Naples recently 
were in a furore over his leadership of 
Symphony concerts, the lad having just 
emerged from two years’ retirement. His 
recent programs included Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony and Wagner excerpts. 

This wonder child is American-born, 
having first seen the light of day in Port- 
land, Maine, in 1906. His father, an 
Italian, is said to have played every or- 
chestrai instrument, from the flute to 
the tuba, and his mother, also Italian, 
was a musician. Scientists have ample 
room here to debate the pros and cons 
of pre-natal influence. 

Willy’s parents took him to Italy when 
he was two years old and he has re- 
mained there, save for visits to Paris. 
He first conducted an orchestra in the 
I'rench capital when he was four, and 
for a number of months he appeared at 
the Folies Bergeres. His parents are 
reported to be adverse to exploiting his 
unique gifts and to desire to give him 
a technical education. At nine, he was 
credited with a command of sixteen dif- 
ferent orchestral programs. 

A Wonder Child Among Composers 

Erich Wolfgang Korngo!d has been the 


generation’s child wonder among com- 


[Continued on page 6] 
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Where Are the Prodigies of Yesteryear? 








[Continued from page 5] 





posers. Living in Vienna, he dropped 
from sight during the world war. In 
1914, the New York Philharmonic played 
his “Sonfonietta,” a full-fledged sym- 
phony in spite of the diminutive in its 
name. He was seventeen then, an age 
when Schubert was doing memorable 
composition, and when Mendelssohn had 
shown his genius. Chopin, as every 
music student knows, began composition 
in his early teens, and Beethoven’s first 
published work appeared when that 
master of masters was eleven. 

One of the boy Korngold’s most re- 
markable achievements seems to have 
been his “Snowman” pantomime, pro- 
duced in Vienna in 1910, as part of a 
double bill with Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret 
of Suzanne.” The composer was eleven 
when he wrote it, and thirteen when it 
was produced. The work was described 
by MusicAL AMERICA’S Vienna corre- 
spondent as disclosing “truly marvelous 
power of characterization, comb‘ned with 
sense of rhythm, charm of melody and 
animation in the dance measures .com- 
parable to the best French school.” A 
piano trio and a violin sonata also at- 
tracted wide attention. 

If “prom‘sing young men” have main- 
tained as high an average of success in 
other pursuits as musical prodigies have 
in “arriving,” there should be many of 
them among the captains of industry. 
True as it is, that many precocious 
musicians have fallen by the way, their 
fine hopes creeping to oblivion, it is true, 
also, that many of the best known mu- 
sicians of to-day and of other days first 
attracted attention as precocious chil- 
dren. 


Prodigies Who Made Good 


Among contemporary pianists, Josef 
Hofmann is perhaps the best known 
example of the prodigy who grew to 
greatness. He played in public at six. 
At n'ne he toured Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and France. In 1887-8, 
when he was eleven and twelve, he toured 
America, giving fifty-two concerts in two 
and a half years. Under this strain, his 
health broke down and he retired for six 
years, reappearing again in 1894 when 
he was eighteen years old. Those who 
fear hardness and eccentricity as the 
result of childhood concertizing have a 
notable example to the contrary in Hof- 
mann’s mellow, singing tone and his 
normal, winning personality. 

Leopold Godowsky also was a prodigy, 
making his début in 1879 when he was 
nine years old. He first toured America 
when he was fourteen. Of his teachers, 
Saint-Saéns began study of the p'’ano 
when less than three and is said to have 
played well at five. 

Paderewski seems only to have verged 
on the prodigy class. He began serious 
study at twelve, and at sixteen entered 
upon his first tour, very imperfectly 
equipped as he since has admitted. 
Vladimir de Pachmann was not a prod- 
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igy, as far as public appearances went. 
He was of age when he first concertized, 
and his great success did not come to him 
until after two subsequent periods of 
retirement and continued study. Joseffy 
was another great pianist not a prodigy. 
He began his studies at eight and did not 
appear in public until he was eighteen. 
He was twenty-seven when America first 
heard him. 

Rosenthal, however, was among the 
wonder-children of his time, playing in 
public when he was ten, although his real 
début did not come until four years later. 
He was twenty-five when he first came 
to America in 1887. Moszkowski did not 
appear in public until he was nineteen. 
Karl Tausig was seventeen when he 
made his introductory bow. Liszt began 
his stud‘es at six and was heard in pub- 
lic at nine, before his studies with 
Czerny. He was twenty-two when his 


real career as a piano virtuoso began. 

Chopin played a concerto in public at 
nine. At nineteen he was recognized as 
one of the foremost pianists of his day. 
It is said that Beethoven could play the 
clavichord well at eight. All the world 
knows the story of the appearance of 
Mozart and his sister when the boy was 
but six. 

Among the violinists, many prodigies 
have grown to be giants of the bow. 
Fritz Kreisler is one whose prodigy days 
seem to have been forgotten quite gen- 
erally in admiratio of his mature 
achievement. He was aconservatory stu- 
dent at seven and by the time he first 
toured the United States, at fourteen, 
he had become a sensation. He sub- 
sequently abandoned music and studied 
medicine, afterward serving an enlist- 
ment in the Austrian army. He re- 
appeared in Berlin in 1889 at twenty- 


— 


four and his career, as the world kno 
it to-day, began then. 

Elman, Heifetz and Seidel all are « 
amples of boy virtuosi who have mount 
to the highest rungs of  violinis 
artistry. Kubelik did not make his dé} 
until he was eighteen. Albert Spaldin 
début in Paris came when he was sey: 
teen. Joach'm began study at five a 
first appeared in public when he \y 
seven, attaining genuine artistic succ 
when he was twelve—the period when 
was known as “Mendelssohn’s little b: 
because of that composer’s paternal 
terest in the young wizard. Saras:: 
played before Queen Isabella when 
was ten. Paganini, whose first inst 
ment is said to have been a mando», 
appeared in public at eleven, but bey an 
composition even earlier, writing 
sonata for violin, his biographies tell us. 
when he had just passed his eighth yc ir. 





FLORENCE HINKLE 


SPALDING RETURNS 
TO RECITAL STAGE 


Violinist’s Ripe Art Delights 
Engrossed Audience — A 
Worthwhile Program 


Albert Spalding, who returned to the 
local concert stage as soloist with one of 
the orchestras some weeks ago, gave his 
first New York recital since he set out to 
follow the wars, at Carnegie Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. Spalding has 
played before larger audiences here, but 
there was rapt attentiveness and abun- 


dant enthusiasm, while almost every vio- 
linist of note now within hailing distance 
of the city sat in one part or another of 
the auditorium. The artist’s program 
was serious, substantial and inviting, 
with the right percentage and distribu- 
tion of light and shade. MHandel’s D 
Maior Sonata, the Sarabande Double and 
Bourree from Bach’s unaccompanied vio- 
lin sonata in B Minor, and the sonata of 
César Franck furnished the vertebrae of 
the list. Other and less substantial mat- 
ters were provided in a set of variations 
by Lorenzo Perosi, a Valse Caprice of 
Chabrier, transcribed by Charles Martin 
Loeffler, a Sarasate “Romanza,” a Delibes 
“Passepied” and the player’s own ar- 
rangement of the “Campanella.” 

Of Mr. Spalding’s ripe, profound and 
very beautiful art there is little new to 
be recorded to-day. Such playing and 
such ideals supply the best possible curb 
and corrective to taste in an age bur- 
dened with pretense and trumpeted char- 
latanry. It combines lofty understand- 
ing and unswerving purpose with a 
never-failing dignity. Of such is the 
kingdom of true art. Mr. Spalding 





played the music of Handel and Bach 
with singular elevation and purity of 





style. And there is no violinist now be- 
fore the public who has made the sonata 
of César Franck so peculiarly his own or 
so completely identifies himself with the 
emotional essence of this incomparable 
work, and who so utters it with the sense 
and effect of a personal communication. 
Mr. Spalding experienced during the 
afternoon some slight vagaries of intona- 
tion, but the minor blemishes merely set 
in higher relief the rare beauties of his 


performance. André Benoist’s treatm: nt 
of the piano part in the Franck Sonata 
holds, as ever, its superlative rank. ‘he 
mutual adjustment here becomes arti:tic 
co-operation of the most sympathetic and 
exquisite order. meow. FP. 





Georges Truc, pianist, and Alexanire 
Debruille, violinist, will give a _ rec tal 
Sunday evening, Jan. 11, in the Théatre 
Parisien. 








Met. Edw. C. White 


Syracuse Herald, Nov. 24, 1919. 


heartily and enthusiastically. 
register. 
Scene” from ‘‘Lucia.”’ 

_ and applause from the audience. 


Syracuse Post-Standard, Nov. 24, 1919. 


Binghamton Morning Sun, Nov. 27, 1919. 


Binghamton Press, Nov. 27, 1919. 


House of Love’ were also well received. 
Syracuse Journal, Nov. 24, 1919. 








JULIA ALLEN ,._. | 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


325 West 93d Street, N. Y. 
Phone—6860 Riverside 


New York State Critics Unite in Praise After Miss Allen’s 
Recent Concert Tour 


The delightful concert given at the Empire Theater Sun- 
day night by Miss Julia Allen, coloratura soprano, and her 
. talented associates won its full meed of appreciation from 
tie audience which packed the house and showed its pleasure 


The young prima donna has a remarkable voice, both 
in its volime and in the clear, bird-like quality of the upper 
1 There are tones which remind the listener of Galli- 
Curci, and particularly was this quality evident in the two 
big arias, the “Caro Nome’”’ from ‘‘Rigoletto’”’ and the ‘‘Mad 


That Miss Allen possesses versatility was shown by her daint i 

I s 1 é g and charming 

interpretation of a group of Irish “pgs which brought forth a ns Ms of laughter 
r ome of the numbers had t € E 

encores were given after each one of them. RE agg 2 gg Ba 

and in the duet with Mr. Brisceno, she also scored. 


Julia Allen, prima donna soprano, captivated a large audie , 
concert given last evening at the Empire. ° sence at the sacred 


Miss Allen’s singing and impersonation of Gilda was excepti is- 
played her interpretative abilities in a most satisfying oe eanuneinun 
Miss Allen has a veice of remarkable richness and sweetness. 
appreciated numbers in which she was heard were the Irish and Scotch songs, al! 
simple little song stories, sung with a keen interpretation and perfection of dialect 
yet with a refreshing clarity of enunciation. 


The program was varied and well balanced. 
letto”’ and ‘“‘La Traviata’’ were sung and enacted with exceptional talent 

Miss Allen scored best with her group of Irish songs including “Barney O’Hea”’ 
and ‘“‘*The Low Back Chair.’ Her interpretation of ‘‘My Laddie’’ and “Just a Little 


A powerful dramatization of Lucia in the mad scene of “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,’”’ by Miss Allen, was the strongest number on the prograrn. 
of the first love scene of ‘‘Rigoletto’’ in the duet ‘‘Addio’’ with Mr. Brisceno and 
in the aria ‘‘Caro Nome’’ proved to be another favorite. 





In the group of Spanish love songs, 


Among the most 





The operatic scenes from ‘‘Rizo- 


Her rendition 
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THE HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 
No. 44 West 86th Street 
New York 


Three Great American Sopranos 


MABEL GARRISON 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Pupils of HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Secretary, Miss Minnie Liplich 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It had to come! 

That is to say, that when the psycho- 
logical moment arrived, either our friend 
Henderson of the Sun or friend Krehbiel 
of the Tribune had to unburden himself 
of the heavy load they carry as the only 
custodians of the art of music in New 
York, and rend the air with a cry as to 
the musical ignorance and decadence of 
the American people, to which the lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah were like the whim- 
pering of a child over a broken Christmas 
toy. 

And the psychological moment came 
when Krehbiel dedicated his last book on 
the history of opera in this city to Hen- 
derson. Thus, in the issue of the New 
York Sun of the Sunday before last, 
Henderson, while acknowledging the 
honor done him, rends his garments, 
tears his hair, and appears in sack cloth 
and ashes, incidentally stating, however, 


that no attempt will be made at this time 
to review Krehbiel’s book. 

Now the cause of poor dear Hender- 
son’s trouble is that he and Krehbiel, 
“having labored side by side for a gen- 
eration,” as he says, “have worshipped 
the same artistic gods, cherished the 
same ideals, borne the same banners and 
faced the same enemies.” Incidentally 
Henderson admits that they have both 
made more enemies than friends. The 
reason he gives is that the musician has 
but one use for a critic, namely, to get 
from him a good notice, and that the 
musician does not care one farthing 
about the ecritic’s artistic ideals, his 
liberal methods or his liberal scholarship. 
And then our dear Henderson proceeds 
to enumerate the enemies of the critics. 
Among them, he says, are all those in- 
dolent minds which will not contemplate 
any art but are eager to prostrate them- 
selves in adoration before its public 
practitioners. Foremost in the objects 
of their worship are the opera singers, 
and they forcibly resent the utterance of 
any deprecatory comment on the doings 
of their idols. 

Referring in this connection to Mr. 
Krehbiel, friend Henderson digresses to 
inform us that “Mr. Krehbiel is known 
by his friends to be a gentle spirit.” 

How sweet! ; 

Unfortunately Mr. Henderson fails to 
tell us the kind of “spirit” of which 
Krehbiel is the embodiment. There are 
so many!—all the way from bay rum, 
Which is applied externally, to vieux 
coynae, which is applied internally! _ 

I wonder if Mr. Henderson’s opinion 
would be confirmed sHould Edgar Still- 
man-Kelly, upon whom many think the 
mantle of Macdowell has fallen, for in- 
stance, see fit to publish some of the de- 
famatory letters which he has received 
from Mr. Krehbiel? 

in the effusion of his admiration for 
Mr. Krehbiel, Mr. Henderson delivers 
himself as follows: 
“There is not a charlatan, a trixter, a 
juvgler, a prestidigitator in the field of 
vocal or instrumental performance or 
musical journalism who would not like to 
shed a torrent of crocodile tears upon his 
ret'rement from long and arduous labor.” 

\ll of which, says Mr. Henderson, 1s 
prefatory to the assertion that Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s latest work “will add to the army 
of his enemies and make for him but few 
frinds, for it is a clear, simple and 
Merciless arraignment of the sinister 
powers which in ten years have robbed 


New York of the discriminating taste 
once its cherished pride and lowered 
opera to the level of a Broadway ‘show.’ ” 

And this is the way the music critics 
of two great dailies sum up the consul- 
ship of Guiglio Gatti-Casazza, and inci- 
dentally pay their respects to Otto H. 
Kahn, the board of directors at the Met- 
ropolitan, and all the distinguished ar- 
tists, conductors, musicians, scenic 
artists, chorus, ballet, and others who 
have labored so conscientiously under 
Gatti’s direction for a decade! 

Later in his article Henderson quotes 
Krehbiel as saying that “even in jour- 
nals of dignity and scholarly repute, the 
gossip of the foyer and the dressing room 
of chorus and ballet stood in higher 
esteem with the news editors than the 
comments of conscientious critics. The 
picture of a comic opera woman or a 
dancing doll, whose sole charm centered 
in a pretty face or a shapely leg, is 
given more prominence than the judicial 
discussion of a trained and scholarly 
critic of the performance of an artist, 
while the chatter of a Mary Garden or 
Geraldine Farrar about her religion or 
irreligion, the antithesis of marriage and 
the artistic temperament, or her taste in 
dress or undress, is editorially viewed as 
of more consequence than a critical dis- 
cussion of the new score of a world-re- 
nowned composer.” 

This is evidently a slap at the New 
York Evening Post, long the object of 
hate on the part of both the Sun and the 
Tribune. Mr. Henderson, commenting on 
Krehbiel’s slap at the Post, might have 
gone further and aside from three month- 
lies, which Mr. Henderson is so good as 
to name, might have invited attention to 
the musical papers, whose pages, he says, 
are devoted to the celebration of the petty 
doings and sayings of the opera singers 
and virtuosi, and that the utmost that 
can be expected of any of these musical 
papers, in consideration of a composer, 
is a personal interview with him or an 
article about him by another composer, 
a gossipy, chatty morsel, planned to 
carry pictures. 

But it is against the new generation 
of opera goers that Mr. Henderson is 
most severe. He claims that these are 
“imbued with the contemporaneous 
American spirit of contempt for every- 
thing sober, venerable, continent, or even 
elegant. That they despise that kind of 
art which their fathers respected, is 
incontestible.” 

This reminds me of something I re- 
cently read in a charming book of remi- 
niscences of “Old Bohemian Days _ in 
London” by Mrs. Clement Scott, widow 
of the late Clement Scott, for years the 
distinguished dramatic critic of the 
London Daily Telegraph and later of the 
New York Herald. 

Writing to Clement Scott an apprecia- 
tive letter, a Mr. Davis, noted in theatri- 
cal affairs at the time, expressed himself 
as follows: 

“The critics seem to have set them- 
selves the task of criticizing the public 
taste, not the piece or the performance, 
and the public resents the impertinence.”’ 

Henderson and Krehbiel, the musical 
twins of the New York press, are united 
by the umbilical chord of a common 
grief. Two hearts that bleed as one over 
the musical decadence of. America! 

I wonder whether it has ever occurred 
to them that their continuous attacks 
upon the character of the audiences that 
assemble, particularly at the opera, is a 
positive insult to the large number of 
cultured, intelligent people, though the 
majority do not read their criticism but 
do read the musical papers. 

I wonder whether these two men, who 
rarely get away from New York—of 
which, by the bye, they themselves know 
very little—realize the tremendous 
growth in interest in music which has 
taken place in the very period during 
which they have been, with their cynical, 
unconstructive work, the greatest oppon- 
ents of progress. 

I wonder whether they realize how the 
musical life of the country has increased ; 
how musical organizations of all kinds 
are being formed, even in the smallest 
cities; how the movement for community 
choruses, which Mr. Krehbiel once desig- 
nated as being a prostitution of art, has 
swept the country, teaching tens of thou- 
sands to lift up the’r voices in song, 
breaking down prejudices of class, race 
and religion. 

I wonder whether they know anything 
of the number of symphony orchestras 
that have been started, the large number 
of municipal bands giving music free to 
the people; how civic music leagues and 
civic music commissions to look after 
music in the public schools have been 
started in many cities of importance; 
how the American composer, despite their 
opposition, is coming into his own, at 
least to the extent of getting a hearing. 

And in their pose as musically om- 


niscient, and as the only custodians of 
the art of music—for I notice they never 
refer to Mr. Finck of the Post, or to Mr. 
Aldrich of the Times, or to Mr. Upton or 
Mr. Parker or Mr. Hale or Mr. Elson of 
Boston, as being in any way worthy to 
associate with them—do they recall the 
fact that at the début of the distinguished 
piano virtuoso d’Albert in ’89, I believe, 
how they put their heads together when 
d’Albert played an encore and concluded 
that it was Schumann’s Tocatta, whereas 
it was the familiar Rubinstein Etude in 
C? By the bye, this adds strength to the 
plea I made a little while ago, that for 
the benefit of the critics, and especially 
of “the musical twins,” the name of an 
encore should always be announced from 
the stage. 

I wonder whether they recall that they 
themselves, once, to show the editors of 
musical newspapers how such periodicals 
should be conducted, published a paper 
of their own, to which they contributed 
articles of their own—gratis. Do they 
recall the fiasco glorioso of that enter- 
prise? 

I wonder whether their awful failure 
ever made them realize that when they 
did not have the backing of the circula- 
tion, power and prestige of the two great 
dailies for which they write but had to 
stand squarely on their own merits, they 
found themselves without an audience? 

And I wonder whether Mr. Henderson 
recalls the last edition of Grove’s Musical 
Dictionary, a standard work, of which 
Mr. Krehbiel was the American editor, 
and in which the only musical critic 
mentioned was dear Mr. Krehbiel him- 
self? Perhaps Mr. Krehbiel’s dedication 
of his last work to Mr. Henderson is 
meant to atone for that omission. 

Poor musical twins! How seriously 
they do take themselves! And how, as 
they pass out to oblivion, they bedew the 
indifferent earth with their salt tears! 

But no! Perhaps some sympathetic 
soul—with the necessary cash, of course 
—will erect a monument to them. As a 
fitting epitaph for the twins permit me 
to suggest these lines of Kipling’s: 


“Through learned and laborious years 
They set themselves to find 

Fresh terrors and undreamed of fears 
To heap upon mankind!” 


But why be sorrowful when—it is to. 


laugh? 
* * « 

Apropos of the New York Sun—or 
rather the New York Evening Sun—let 
me say that a recent interview in the 
latter paper with your editor, concerning 
the likelihood of Paderewski’s returning 
to musical life, provoked a certain Prince 
Lubomirskey, who is said to represent 
the new Polish Republic, to assert in an 
interview in that paper that what your 
editor said, and indeed the Musical Alli- 
ance, are all nothing but “German propa- 
ganda.” 

The ridiculousness of this libel is only 
surpassed by its stupidity, seeing that 
they held indignation meetings on your 
editor in Berlin in 1913, before the 
question of loyalty to this country came 
up, One way or another. 

It seems that a few days ago a re- 
porter for the New York Evening Sun 
came to interview your editor with re- 
gard to the question as to whether he 
thought Paderewski would, now he had 
resigned the premiership in Poland, be 
likely to return to the concert field. In 
the course of the interview I understand 
your editor referred the reporter to 
Alexander Lambert, the well-known 
piano virtuoso, one of the most promi- 
nent members of the Polish colony and 
long a resident in this city, a man, in- 
deed, with a national reputation and 
known to be most intimate with Pader- 
ewski. Your editor stated that Mr. Lam- 
bert had informed him that he believed 
Paderewski’s musical life was over. 

It further seems that your editor 
also stated that Paderewski’s resigna- 
tion as Premier of Poland was not due 
to the failure of a mus‘cian as an ad- 
ministrator, but to a feeling of disgust at 
the squabbles and selfishness of the 
thirteen different factions which are now 
fighting for control in the newly- 
established republic. 

Through a mistake of the reporter, or 
of a printer, Alexander Lambert’s name 
was printed as “Alexander Hambelt.” 
Your editor wrote to the Evening Sun, 
making due correction, but instead there 
appeared an interview with this certain 
prince, who, as I said, used it to inform 
the nation that it was all nothing but 
“German propaganda.” 

It would have been more appropriate 
had this certain prince used such brains 
as he may possess to explain through 
the columns of the Evening Sun which 
particular faction of the thirteen in 
Poland he is supposed to represent, and 
whether he is one of the re-actionaries 
who are trying to put a king on the 
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This Is What Viafora Saw From His 
Stage Box When He Attended Luisa 
Tetrazzini’s Concert in New York. 





throne in Poland, as the re-actionaries 
and militarists in Germany are trying 
to put a king on the throne there. If, 
however, he is a Republican, why the 
title ““Prince’”’? 

And he might also take the opportun- 
ity, if he desires, to aid those charitable 
persons who have been endeavoring all 
along to secure funds in this country to 
relieve the suffering Poles, to tell us why 
it is that the Poles inaugurated their 
new found liberties by pogroms in which 
thousands of hapless Jews were mas- 
sacred and their women outraged, as was 
duly reported in the American and 
English press. This, it seems, would 
have been more timely than a scurrilous 
assault upon those whose loyalty to this 
country has never been questioned. 

So far as your editor is concerned, 
while he bears a German name, he is 
by birth an Englishman, having been 
born in London and educated at English 
universities though he has been in this 
country half a century and has long been 
an American citizen. 

Incidentally let me suggest to this cer- 
tain prince that he buy or borrow a copy 
of Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” and study particularly that 
part in which a certain Dogberry insists, 
positively insists, that he be written 
down “‘an ass.” 

. * * 

A report has been current in musical 
circles that Arturo Toscanini is to suc- 
ceed the late Cleofonte Campanini at the 
head of the Chicago Opera Association 
next season. I doubt that there is any 
truth whatever to this report, for many 
reasons. Toscanini is a sick man. After 
he left the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and returned to Italy he gave up all his 
engagements in order to conduct concerts 
to raise money for the sick and wounded. 
He went into his country’s military ser- 
vice. And that is one of the reasons why 
an offer of almost a fabulous amount to 
come to this country and direct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was re- 
jected by him. 

When it comes to directing an artistic 
performance of opera and bringing it to 
the highest point of perfection, I do not 
know anybody, except perhaps Polacco, 
who can touch him to-day. But when it 
comes to managing a “happy family” of 
artists of all different nationalities, and 
especially when it would include at least 
supervision of the business side, it 
might possibly involve the sudden death 
of half the staff, for dear Arturo has 
“the artistic temperament,” while his 
power of invective covers seven lan- 
guages, as Gatti, the artists, and the 
members of the orchestra at the Metro- 
politan well know. 

In my own opinion, the directors will 
either choose Gino Marinuzzi, who has 
succeeded Campanini as chief conductor 
and artistic director, or they may take a 
man like Fortune Gallo, who has shown 
wonderful administrative ability in con- 
ducting not alone the San Carlo Opera 
Company, but now the Commonwealth 
Opera Company, as well, which he 
rescued from bankruptcy. Gallo is known 
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all over the country, and _ especially 
through the West and Middle West, as 
having accomplished nothing short of 
miracles. He would very probably be 
able to rescue the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany from its annual deficit, which, let 
me remind you, was only met to a small 
per cent by the directors, the main bur- 
den being borne by Harold McCormick 
through the interest in Cleofonte Cam- 
panini which his wife, a daughter of 
John D. Rockefeller, was known to have, 
and which may, now that poor Campanini 
is gone, very likely cease. 

There are some, who claim to be well- 
informed, who say that since Cleofonte 
Campanini’s death there have been one 
or two meetings of the directors in which 
the question of his successor has come 
up. And they claim that the sentiment 
at these meetings was something to this 
effect: 

“Tt has cost us a considerable sum of 
money to maintain our opera season here 
in Chicago, but we have put Chicago 
definitely on the operatic and musical 
map of the United States. We have 
shown that our opera company can fully 
rival anything that is being done in New 
York. Why should we get cold feet now 
that Campanini has left us? Why not 
go the limit? We have the money, and 
never mind what the cost, let us get 
Toscanini as our artistic director. We 
have reason to believe that Toscanini will 
never return to the Metropolitan as long 
as Gatti is there, as the breach between 
them is irreparable. Now that the war 
is over, Toscanini has no further reason 
to devote himself to patriotic purposes 
and might be willing to come to us if the 
price were right and he were given abso- 
lute control and authority in every 
respect.” 

There may be some truth in this, 
though at the same time I cannot help 
recalling the fact that when there was a 
big deficit, beyond the sum pledged by 
these directors, they did not come for- 
ward to help out, but “let George do it,” 
George being McCormick. If they had 
been so ready to back up the opera, why 
didn’t they do it before, instead of, as I 
said, simply paying out the particular 
amount, I believe $10,000 apiece, for 
which they were pledged? 

* * 


The American Legion, a national or- 
ganization composed of men who fought 
in the war, and which, therefore, has not 
only a large but a very influential mem- 
bership, has at some of the army posts, 
as we know, protested against the ap- 
pearance of Fritz Kreisler, on the ground 
that it meant German propaganda, 
though in the case of Kreisler that atti- 
tude was generally deplored. In New 
York the Legion was active in protest- 
ing against the giving of German opera 
under the conditions and was a leading 
factor in suppressing that enterprise. In 
this case I think the opposition was 
justified, for the reason that on the very 
opening night it was made the occasion, 
not only of German propaganda, but of 
a German demonstration. 

And now the American Legion has 
come out officially with regard to its 
position. It states that it is not opposed 
to German opera and music, as such, 
except where they are used as a cloak to 
extend German Kultur. It is opposed to 
the resumption of German opera, in Ger- 
man, to the instruction of German in 
the schools, to public performances of 
German and Austrian performers, and, 
indeed, to any other act which, according 
to the manifesto, “tends to minimize the 
German guilt.” 

Then, to interpret this, the bulletin 
adds: 

“The great majority of service men 
and the public are almost solidly behind 
us in our opposition to German opera 
and concepts of German spirit and _per- 
sonnel. At the same time we should not 
oppose, as such, German opera and 
Hungarian music, where the spirit, the 
language and the personnel are truly 
American and where no attempt is made 
through advertising or publicity. to 
arouse the pro-German feeling that 
would minimize their defeat or their 
guilt. The Legion would bitterly oppose 
hearing German opera given and man- 
aged by Huns, whose spirit is still one 
of defiance. But at the same time, when 
opportunity offers, it would be willing 
to enjoy good music, regardless of the 
nationality of the composer, provided 
the auditors were convinced of the thor- 
ough-going Americanism of the manage- 
ment and the performers.” 

The manifesto concludes by stating 
that: “Good music, whether it be by 


Wagner, Strauss or Sousa, cannot and 
should not be killed and any attempt to 
suppress it is bound to fail. At the 
same time, attempts to use music as a 
cloak for German propaganda and as a 
setting for the placing of German Kultur 
before the public in its most favorable 
light, must be opposed.” 

Isn’t it rather hard on Sousa to class 
him with Wagner and Strauss? 

t is to be presumed that the Legion 
is not opposed to the giving of German 
opera, so long as it is sung in English, 
and also that it is not opposed to the 
appearance of certain German perform- 
ers who appear as musicians rather than 
as propagandists. The trouble will be 
in a proper discrimination in the matter, 
which is by no means easy. 

As I have stated before, the exclusion 
of Wagner is to be regretted, not alone 
on musical and aesthetic grounds, but 
because the man was a revolutionary of 
the most pronounced kind, hated every- 
thing that autocracy and militarism 
represented, and never ceased to pro- 
claim his views. 

With regard to other composers, con- 
sidering the position that Richard 
Strauss has taken, and certainly Hum- 
perdinck, I do not think it would be con- 
sistent with our self-respect if we 
listened to works by these two. 

With regard to individuals, I believe 
that it is only proper that we should 
welcome back to the concert and operatic 
stage such artists as Kreisler, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Mme. Hempel. 
Kreisler voluntarily withdrew from the 
concert stage while the ladies did 
everything they could during the war 
to aid all the various funds that were 
afloat at the time, and sang for the sol- 
diers in the camps. But while we do 
this, we should draw the line at those 
who, like Otto Goritz, Mme. Gadski, and 
some others, have been pretty frank in 
proclaiming their sympathies with the 
cause of the Huns. 

In the general denunciation of every- 
thing German, and even of the German 
language, it should never be forgotten 
how much this country owes to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Germans, business 
men, bankers, agriculturists, scientists, 
inventors, not to speak of the musicians 
and music teachers, dead and living, who 
expatriated themselves and came to this 
country as a protest against autocracy, 
against militarism and all that it repre- 
sented, and who were so open in their 
antagonism that had any of them re- 
turned to Germany they would have been 
arrested, convicted, and some of them, at 
least, shot. Let us never forget that! 

* co * 


Geraldine Farrar has broken loose 
again. 

In a long interview in the New York 
World on Monday last she gives her 
views on the question as to what clothes 
a woman should wear, which interview 
has probably been called out by recent 
diatribes from the pulpit and in the 
press, against the latest fashions, some 
of which have come from Paris, but most 
of which appear to have come from 
Hoboken. The interview starts out as 
follows: 

“When a little New York shopgirl 
trips down the street in her trim jacket 
suit, with her pretty ankles displayed 
and her hat set at a cocky angle, she is 
finding that thing which we are all seek- 
ing, in the theater or through music or 
art or merely through our own personali- 
ties—romance! She has become more 
than her own dull, little self. She feels 
that she is representing the brightest, 
gayest, most delightful qualities in her 
nature. And so she is.” 

Let me digress from the _ general 
question of the dress of ladies, young, 
middle-aged and old, and consider the 
matter purely from the point of view of 
the artist in opera, or particularly on 
the concert stage. It is my opinion, 
from long observation in these matters, 
that it is by no means necessary for an 
artist to appear before the public in the 
Puritanical, drab uniform with a girdle 
around the middle suggesting the old 
housewife’s family umbrella, that has 
been advocated. On the other hand, there 
are extremes which should be avoided, 
for a very valid reason. 

After all is said and done, the artist 
appears before the public by reason of 
her art, her voice, her training, her ex- 
perience, her reputation, and asks not 
only its suffrages but endeavors to make 
so good an impression that her value 
may be enhanced, and further engage- 
ments ensue. In this situation it is 
womanlike for the artist to realize that 
her costume will undoubtedly be viewed 
with interest, and perhaps criticized. 

Now it should suggest itself to the 
artist that if she can‘appear in a most 
tasteful, beautiful and charming cos- 
tume, which will enhance her personal 
appearance and yet not at the same time 


focus the attention on it to such an 
extent as to detract, absolutely detract, 
from her performance, she has met the 
issue. If, on the other hand, her costume 
is so startling, so outré, or so bizarre in 
the way of color as to prevent certainly 
the female part of the audience from 
thinking or discussing anything else, 
obviously she has focused attention on 
her clothes instead of on her voice and on 
her art, so that most of those who hear 
her will go away discussing and criticiz- 
ing her clothes but without the slightest 
idea of what she sang or how she sang. 
* * * 

They have finally found a use for the 
jazz! 

It seems that a Mrs. Frederick Tracy, 
of Oxford, N. Y., after lying in a state of 
coma for eighty days, was brought back 
to consciousness by the music of a phono- 
graph playing a jazz tune. Since the 
lady fell asleep she has appeared to be 
paralyzed. Her eyes were closed, her 
pulse was normal, but her breathing was 
irregular. The doctors made all kinds of 
efforts to rouse her, but to no avail. They 
fed her through a tube. 

One night the doctor, having heard of 
the cures of shell-shock effected by 
music, placed a phonograph near the 


patient, and started a jazz record: Afté 
the first few bars, the patient stirred 
her muscles twitched, her hands opene 
and closed. She appeared to -be tryin 
to sit up. Presently she whispered 
“This is heaven!” 

Since then she is on the 
recovery. 

So, as I said, even the jazz has it 
uses. 
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At Christmas we give présents and t 
fairy stories. 

Once upon a time there was a ver 
handsome, talented young America 
artist, who sang in a great opera con 
pany. In a certain performance she ma: 
a distinguished and notable success. 0) 
of the conductors in that company, ca 
ried away by his enthusiasm and als 
no doubt impressed by the lady’s charm.. 
made love to her. The lady did not s 
it that way. Strange to say, she h 
never sung in that company since. N 
that she has lost her voice, by a 
means. 
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REPETITIONS AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


“Manon Lescaut,” “Carmen,” 
“Oberon” and “L’Italiana” 
Round Out the Week 


“Carmen” on Monday night at the 
Metropolitan, with Farrar in the title 
role, brought two last-minute substitu- 
tions. Crimi was the Don José, instead 
of Martinelli. Edna Kellogg replaced 
Margaret Romaine as Micaela. Colds 
were said to have caused the changes two 
hours before the curtain went up. Miss 
Kellogg showed signs of nervousness, but 


her tone grew more steady as the per- 
formance progressed. She was enthusias- 
tically applauded after the third act air. 











Crimi sang with fervor and ringing tone, 
but unevenly. Farrar’s Carmen was the 
familiar version, vividly feline, if scarce- 
ly tropical. Couzinou was the Escamillo, 
and others in the cast were Rothier, 
Ananian, Dua, Picco and Mary Mellish. 
Frances Ingram, in the small réle of 
Mercedes, did perhaps the best singing of 
the evening. The brightest feature of the 
opera, however, was Rosina Galli and her 
ballet. Wolff conducted spiritedly. 
“Oberon,” given its second performance 
of the season on Christmas Eve, again 
delighted those who regard this work as 
one of the brightest and loveliest pages in 
the Metropolitan’s book of operas. Aside 
from the sheer charm of the settings and 
the fascinating chiaroscuro of the stage 
pictures, in which the fairylike fluttering 
of the ballet again gratified the eye, the 
admirable singing of the principals, and 


Mr. Bodanzky’s reading of the warm, 1» 
mantic and melodious score served again 
to place this offering high in the list 
Gatti-Casazza’s__really worth  whil 
achievements. Rosa Ponselle, Jeann 
Gordon, Raymonde Delaunois, Marie Sun. 
delius, Martinelli, Diaz, Dua, Ananian, 
and the others in the cast repeated thei: 
highly satisfying characterizations, the 
singing of Miss Gordon being especia!], 
notable. 

Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” was agre: 
ably sung Friday night, for the first time 
this season. An opera that makes no 
unusual demands upon the interpreters, 
either vocally or histrionically, and one 
which affords them an ample number of 
tuneful episodes in the typical, fragmen 
tary Puccini idiom, it served to bring out 
the best qualities of some of the partici- 
pants. Mme. Alda found the rdéle of 
Manon particularly congenial, singing it 
with taste and, for the most part, really 
lovely tone. The impersonation was an 
attractive one. Crimi as Des Grieux did 
some of the best singing he has done at 
the Metropolitan. Amato was an artistic 
Lescaut. De Segurola’s Geronte remained 
one of his highly finished character 
studies. The smaller réles were very ac- 
ceptably presented, the Musician 0! 
Frances Ingram and the Ballet Master of 
Angelo Bada being worthy of special 
mention. Papi conducted. 

Rossini’s “L’Italiana in Algeri” tinkled 
and bubbled at the Metropolitan again 
Saturday afternoon to the mild amuse- 
ment of a huge throng. The settings, as 
at the earlier performances, evoked ap- 
plause. There were no changes in th 
cast., Besanzoni, Sundelius, Howard, 
Didur, Hackett, de Luca and Picco agai! 
had their measure of success in roles } 
longer grateful to the singer. The balle 
was the usual source of delight. Papi 
conducted. >: T. 


Destinn as “Santuzza” 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,’ 

time-honored stage fellows, were given 
for the first time together this season 0! 
Christmas night at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. As “Pagliacci” had bee 
offered earlier in the season with “L’Ora- 
colo,” it offered no particular novelties 
save what to the standees is an ever ne" 
phenomenon, Caruso’s singing of “Ves' 
La Giubba.” Amato’s performance of 
Tonio lacked the lustre of his former pe’: 
formances, but received its measure of 
applause from the audience. Muzio gave 
her usual performance of Nedda, while 
Paltrinieri and Laurenti completed the 
cast. 

“Cavalleria” had its first performant' 
this season on this occasion, the apparen! 
feature of it being Ema Destinn’s pres 
ence as Santuzza and Paul Althouse’s ! 
turn to the company as Turridu. ime 
Destinn in moments attained much dep"! 
and richness, as for instance in her *i" 
ing of the “Voi Lo Sapete.” There we! 
some moments when her intonation cou“ 
certainly have been improved and wiht! 
she sang distinctly off pitch. In he’ 
acting Mme. Destinn was somewhat !: 
at ease. The male réles were this 
as often in former season, assum: 
two Americans, Althouse as Twriddi. 2” 
Chalmers as Alfio. Mr. Althouse, wo 
voice was in admirable condition, a! 
considerable applause. Mr. Chalmers "4 
made of Alfio a distinctly sympathe' 
and dignified character, singing 
much grace. Flora Perini and \!#! 
Mattfeld gave happy interpretati 
Lola and Lucia. Mr. Moranzoni co! 
ed both performances. I 
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POWDER MAGNATE HELPS 
OUT AN OPERA COMPANY 


\Vianhattan” Forces Relieved by Irenée 
du Pont, Who Buys Out House in 
Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 20.—Caught 
‘y financial difficulties not of its own 
naking, the Manhattan Grand Opera 
Company gave four performances in Wil- 
mington this week and departed radiant 
through the generosity of Irenée du 
Pont, president of the du Pont de Ne- 

ours Powder Company. 

The company came here from Read- 

oy, Pa., where it had played to poor 

isiness due, it was said, to the coal 

‘rike. It sang to poor houses here Mon- 

y and Tuesday night and Wednesday 

ternoon, and was threatened by a 

rike of its musicians, who refused to 
lay Wednesday night unless paid in ad- 
ance. Then Mr. du Pont, learning of 
ts straits, bought up the entire house 
nd distributed the tickets among du 
Pont employes. As a result the house 
vas erowded to overflowing Thursday 
night and the singers, elated, gave a 
brilliant performance of “Il Trovatore.”’ 
It is estimated that Mr. du Pont gave 
close to $1,500 to $1.800 for the tickets 
and accomplished both the saving of the 
opera company and introduced many 
residents to grand opera who, other- 
wise undoubtedly would not have at- 
tended, but who hereafter will be in- 
clined to patronize grand opera at their 
own expense. 

The Manhattan Company is headed- by 
Riccardo Martin, Alice Hesleri, Henriette 
Wakefield, Greek Evans, Cedia Breau, 
Lillian Gresham, Helen Fechter, Giorgio 
Puliti, Miguel Satacuna, Ernesto Di 
Blasio and Alex Puglia. Fulgenzo Guer- 
rieri conducted. The chorus was good 
and the orchestra better. The company 
-ang “Carmen” Monday night, “Rigolet- 
to” Tuesday night, “I Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria” Wednesday afternoon, and 


“I| Trovatore’ Wednesday night. 


The singers, especially Martin, Hesleri 


and Wakefield, were warmly praised by 


the press of the city, especially after the 


closing performance of “Il Trovatore.” 


=. 





SINGS VERDI “REQUIEM” 


Bridgeport Oratorio Society  Distin- 
guishes Itself—Fitziu in Concert 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Dec. 14.—The 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society roused en- 
thusiasm on Tuesday evening, Dec. 9, 
when it presented Verdi’s “Manzoni 
Requiem” in the High School auditorium. 
\ large audience applauded the society, 
its four soloists and forty-five musicians 
chosen from the New York Symphony. 
Dr. Arthur Mees directed. 

The soloists were Dicie Howell, sopra- 

no; Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis, contralto; 
irederick Patton, bass, and Robert 
Quait, tenor. In the many concerts given 
by this organization, there never has 
been a better selection of principals. The 
chorus sang splendidly. 
_ Anna Fitziu captured the affections of 
ner audience at the recital given Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Dec. 16, at the Strat- 
lleld by the Wednesday Afternoon Musi- 
cal Club. Lionel Storr, basso-cantante, 
sang excellently, also. Perhaps his best 
Number was Jordan’s “In Flanders 
” Miss Fitziu was at her finest in 
a little French group. Rudolph Gruen 
accompanied both artists with skill and 
understanding. 


SiyalaA 
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Oberlin Chorus Sings Bach Motet wit 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey 


SERLIN, OHIO, Dec. 17.—The Christ- 
as concert of the Oberlin Musical Union 
‘> given on Dee. 16. The program con- 

‘ of the Bach cantata, “Jesu, Price- 

> Treasure,” two unaccompanied num- 
oy Grieg ant Gretchaninoff; several 
.iristmas Carols and the final chorus 
"om “The Messiah.” The soloist was 

. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, who sang 
: by Pierné, Debussy, and Perilhon, 
*S wcll as two obbligatos with the chorus, 
‘nd “T Know that my Redeemer Liveth.” 

Rider-Kelsey was at one time a 
it_ in the Oberlin Conservatory. 

Rider-Kelsey displayed splendid 
1 control and a deep appreciation of 

ratorio singing. F. B. S. 





Minn Tracey Sings Before Columbus, O., 
Audience 

UMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 16.—The chief 

_of the week was the song recital 


nnie Tracey, soprano, well known 
Can opera singer. The recital was 


=‘vn under the auspices of the Colum- 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS 
for a Piano Student 


I will not write any great artists for au 
tographed photographs. 





I will always send stamped envelopes when 
writing managers for passes. 

I will not myself give a recital at Aeolian 
Hall until I am forty years old (if then). 


HEH TH 





I will never, never, write Mr. Rachmani 
noff to put his C sharp minor prelude on his 
program by request. 


GUIDE FOR CRITICS 


How to Cover Six Concerts in an 
Hour 


2.30 p. m. Garrick Theatre, W. 
Pick up program. 
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35th St. 


SETEELLETELE 


2.35 p. m. Princess Theatre, 39th St 
Sone Pick up program. 
4 2.40 p. m. Metropolitan Opera House, W. 
af 89th St.. Get program. 
i 2.50 p. m. Hippodrome, W. 43rd St. Grab 
fs program. 7 
Hae 2.55 p. m. Aeolian Hall, W. 48rd St. 
ig Snatch program. By trolley. 
iG 3.10 p. m. Carnegie Hall, W. 57th St. 
i Procure program. 
333 3.20 p. m. 63rd St., Music Hall, W. 63rd 


3 


St. Get program. 


Balance of af'ernoon available for movies 


WITTICISM 


Although directing an orchestra of 100 
players, Artur Bodanzky is said to be in 
terested only in a score. 





FASCINATING FACT 

The Crwth (crooth) trithant is the oldest 
known stringed instrument to be played with 
a bow. Early 11th century manuscripts con- 
tain pictures of this melodious device. There 
is no evidence in the records to disprove the 
statement that Mischa Cohen, a virtuoso of 
about 1200 A.D., gave several sold out re 
citals on Sunday afternoonssin London on the 


Crwth. 
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bus Woman’s Club, in Elks Hall, on the 
evening of Dec. 15. Miss Tracey was 
assisted by a chorus of her Columbus 
students, in two scenes from “Iphigénie 
en Tauride” the orchestral parts sup- 
plied by a small choir of strings, and 
two pianos, the first piano being played 
by George Leighton, the composer-pianist 
of Cincinnati, the second by Marie Col- 
lins, Miss Tracey’s Columbus accom- 
panist. ELLA MAy SMITH. 





Ralph Leopold Scores in His Recital in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—A successful 
recital was given lately by Ralph Leo- 
pold, American pianist, in the auditorium 
of the Y. M. H. A., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Leopold was warmly received by his 


audience. His program, which was al- 
most entirely made up of novelties, in- 
cluded the Dohnanyi Rhapsodies in F 
Sharp Minor and C Major, the Olsen 
“Papillon” and the Amanis “Orientale,” 
the latter being performed for the first 
time in public. He also played Grainger’s 
Paraphrase on Tchaikovsky’s “Flower 
Waltz,” which was doubly interesting in 
view of the friendship existing between 
the two pianists. His closing number, 
ari encore, was his own arrangement of 
“The Ride of the Valkyries” which was 
stirringly played. 





Grace Northrup, soprano, will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday after- 
noon, Feb. 24. She will have the assist- 
ance of Richard Hageman as accom- 
panist. 
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fMlusical Almanack 


for JANUARY, which hath XXXI Days : 


Compiled by F. C. Schang 


Ha 
1 Th New Year’s Day. Book your Good Resolutions Now! Ee 
i EAR’s AY, ook your Good Resolutions Now: HH 
2F Metropolitan début of Montemezzi’s “Love of Three Kings,” 1914. ; 
3 Sa Nero plays Wieniawski Concerto, and a group of shorter pieces by) 
Brahms-Joachim, Beethoven-Auer and Sarasate, while Rome burns, 
B.. C. Ga, 
4 Su First performance of “Die Meistersinger,” at Metropolitan Opera 
House, 1886. 
5 M David Bispham born, 1857. Harp first played on Staten Island ferry 
boat, 1835. 
6 Tu Cesar Cui born, 1835. Max Bruch born, 1838. Xaver Schwarenka 
born 1850. 
7 W_ Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” produced in Paris, 1842. 
8 Th Hans von Bulow born, 1830. 
9 F “I shall never marry; I am wedded to my art,” statement first used 
in interview with singer, B. C. 3750. 
10 Sa Sasha Votichenko, virtuoso of the Tympanon, adds two pictures to his 
studio, 1919. 
11 Su Metronome invented by Winkel, 1812. 
12 M Organ completed in Ely Cathedral, England, at cost of £3, 17s, 8d, 
1407. Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari born, 1876. 
13 Tu Conservatory students pay box office prices to hear artists at Aeolian 
Hall, 1e9o. 
14 W Jean de Reszke, whom all tenors are not so great as (or greater than) 
born, 1852. 
15 Th Sandwich Islands, only place not visited by Cherniavsky Trio, dis- 
covered, 1778. 
16 | NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 1920. Marche Funébre played in all 
concert halls. Dry spell. 
17 Sa Benj. Franklin, first American to acquire the Alman-knack, born 1706. 
18 Su German Empire proclaimed, 1871. Blamed, 1014. Tamed, 1918. 
Ashamed, (?). 
i9 M “Il Trovatore,” début in Rome, 1853. 
20 Tu Josef Hofmann, well known writer for Ladies’ Home Journal, born, 
1877. : 
21 W- Henri Duparc, composer, born, 1848. Ha 
22 Th Uproar at Metropolitan Opera House, De Segurola loses monocle, 1919 §: 
23 F Richard Wagner first calls saxophone, “Racenkreuzungsklangwerk- 3 
zeuge,” 1880. H 
24 Sa Gold discovered in California, 1848. Gold discovered in concert busi- H 
ness by Chas. L. Wagner, 1917. i 
25 Su Robert Burns, Scotch lyricist, born, 1759. BE 
20 M _ Ossip Gabrilowitch, a grand piano player, born, 1878. Fa 
27 Tu Wolfgang Mozart born, 1756. Edouard Lalo born, 1823. Fs 
28 W_ Cleopatra offered $5,000 a performance for American concert tour, = 
B. C. 44. = 
29 Th Carnation Day. i 
30 F Walter Damrosch born, 1862. Charles I. loses his head for business, E 
1649. “ 
31 Sa Franz Schubert, popular song writer, born, 1747. James G. Huneker, 


the Jack Dempsey of music critics, born, 1860. 
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BALTIMORE HAILS KREISLER 


Orchestra and Audience Alike Cheer Vio- 
linist—Other Music Events 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Dec. 18.—When the 
Baltimore police authorities assured the 
local musical public of the much dis- 
cussed appearance of Fritz Kreisler, as 
assisting soloist at the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s concert last night, a 
feeling of real appreciation arose 
throughout the community. This inter- 
est manifested itself in a pronounced 
demonstration when the artist made his 
entrance upon the stage. After a mem- 
orable interpretation of the Beethoven 
Concerto the audience greeted Mr. Kreis- 
ler’s work with thundering applause that 
lasted many minutes. The orchestra 
members stood in a body and cheered the 
celebrated violinist. Mr. Damrosch pre- 
sented the “Impressions d’Italie” of 
Charpentier and the Overture to Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d’Ys” in his characteristically 
pleasing manner. ~° ; 

Max Rosen, violinist, appeared at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music on Fri- 
day afternoon, Dec. 19, with Frederic 
Pirsson as the assisting pianist. At this, 
Mr. Rosen’s second recital, much develop- 
ment was noted. A broader style and 
greater agility of technique were dis- 
played. Numbers played included the 


Vitali Chaconne, Saint-Saéns’s B Minor 
Concerto, Kreisler’s “La Gitana,” a Ro- 
mance from the pen of the violinist, and 
Victor Kiizdé’s “Scherzo Bizarre.” 

soprano; 


Edna Dunham _. Willard, 
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George F. Boyle, pianist, and Franklin 
Gittleson, violinist, members of the Pea- 
body Conservatory faculty, gave a suc- 
cessful concert on Tuesday evening, Dec. 
16, at the Phoenix Club, Baltimore. 





Mme. Peroux-Williams To Introduces 
Song Novelties At Her Recital 


Mme. Peroux-Williams will give two 
concerts of exceptional interest during 
mid-season in Boston and New York. 
She will present a program at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Jan. 21, and one at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Jan. 28, and will 


have the assistance of Coenraad v. Bos, 
accompanist. 

On these occasions Mme. Williams will 
include a group of Handel numbers 
from “Sieg der Zeit Wahrheit,” the 
oratorio, which has not been published 
for many years and which now will be 
presented as the result of research made 
by Mme. Williams sometime ago. 
Among her Moussorgsky numbers will 
be “Death, the Commander.” 





A chamber music concert was recently 
given by the Philharmonic Trio consist- 
ing of William Lockwood, violinist; 
Julius Koehl, pianist, and Hans Dressel, 
’cellist, at the Ditson Harp Recital Room, 
New York. Assisting artists were Mrs. 
Sarah McCandles, soprano; Helen Man- 
ning, pianist, and Anna Welch, harpist. 





Marie Stone Langston, contralto, of 
Philadelphia, has been singing Penn’s 
“Smilin’ Through” on her programs this 
season with marked success, 
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} HE statement has been made so frequently that 

it is now accepted almost as a fact that the 
majority of the great musical artists of the past 
and present emerged out of a past of poverty, priva- 
tion, sacrifice and struggle. The individual histories 
of those who have achieved eminence in the musical 
world bears out in large measure the accuracy of that 


statement. 


Whenever I hear an artist whose work is espe- 
cially meritorious, [ often wonder what has been paid 
in labor, sacrifices and struggle for the results shown. 
A few days ago I sat in a studio at Carnegie Hall and 
listened to the singing of a rarely beautiful woman 
whose voice is one of the most perfect I have heard in 
a long time. Under the fascination of this voice I 


found myself wondering what her experiences in the 





past had been—if there had been poverty, privations 
and sacrifices to contend with, or if the road had been 
easy. True, there was a bit of sadness in some of her 
tones that indicated, perhaps, that the past had not 
always been rosy, and these tones caused a tightening 
of the muscles in my throat and a peculiar thrill 
of the heart that comes only with the stirring of deep 
emotions. I heard her sing perhaps a dozen songs, all 
of them beautiful—all of them superbly sung. After 
the singing was over, we talked and I learned her 
She told 


me she was born ona ranch in Kansas with the near- 


story and found it full of unusual interest. 
est neighbors two miles away. Her mother died 
when she was a little girl and she was left to the care 
of her brothers and sisters who were but a little older 
than herself. When she became old enough to go to 
school, she had to go barefoot as there were not shoes 
enough for all the children. Her one pair of “Sunday 
shoes” could only be worn on extremely cold or 
stormy days. Her love for music was inborn and soon 























THE STORY OF A SINGER 





























found expression through the songs she had heard 
the other children singing. ‘The only musical instru- 
ment for miles around was an old-fashioned parlor 
organ in the home of a distant neighbor, and to this 
house little Cecilia would trudge over muddy or 
frozen roads as often as possible “to make up tunes,” 
as she called it, and the compositions were highly 
original but wondrously beautiful to the music-hun- 
ery child. When she was twelve years old, she went 
with a neighbor on a visit to the nearest city and 
while there attended a theatre for the first time. The 
performance was by a third rate opera company that 
was singing the “Mikado.” To this little girl it was all 
wonderful beyond words and then it was that she re- 


The 


road was not easy. In fact for four years no progress 


solved that she would have a musical career. 


at all was made except the hardening of her determi- 
nation to succeed. At last a change in the family for- 
tunes allowed her to come to New York for a long 
period of study and training with a well-known 
teacher. She worked hard and gloried init. She was 
seeing and feeling a dream coming true now after all 
that has gone before—the weary waiting, the frequent 


this singer, who 





sacrifices, and the grim struggle 
success in the West, has come to 
The little 
a beautiful woman—cultured and 


has met with great 
New York to live 


barefoot girl is now 


and work and sing. 
accomplished. Arrangements are now being made 
for her to be heard in New York, later in the season. 
She has no manager at present—nor does she feel the 
need of one until there is an interest in, and a demand 
for her services. That there will be a real demand 
for this artist who has by her own efforts risen from 


humble beginnings to artistic efficiency, is certain. 


W.C. D. 
New York, Dec. 22, 1919. 
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England’s ‘‘ Ballad Industry’’ 
Stifling Country's Art Life 





Commercialism Among Publishers and Singers Discouraging 
the Output of Good Music—First Performance Given to 
Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto—Recent Works of Ravel Have 


Hearing 








London, Oct. 31, 1919. 
Haber now and then some English 
musician or other works himself up 
to a state of excitement over the 
buses which prevail in the English bal- 

id industry. The outward sign of it is 
isually a strongly worded protest in a 
letter to the press. I have written such 
letters myself, so that I know exactly 
what it feels like. It lets off steam but 
that is all it does, and the captains of the 
ndustry are wise enough not to sit on 
the safety-valve. But no amount of inter- 
est is ever likely to eliminate the evil. 
Nothing but a combination of incendiar- 
ism and lynch-law would ever do that. 
That evil is the intervention of the ballad 
publisher in the concert-giving world, 
and it takes two forms, the organization 
of concerts more or less devoted to his 
wares, and the subsidizing of performers 
to include them in the programs of other 
concerts. 

Four leading publishing firms now give 
ballad concerts in London, and the busi- 
ness extends far and wide into the prov- 
inces. One of them owns the lease of the 
Queen’s Hall and controls the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, which enables it to influ- 
ence other programs besides those of its 
own ballad concerts. In addition to this, 
these firms are in a position to offer 
singers engagements sufficiently numer- 
ous to make it worth their while to be 
vuided by them in their choice of a 
repertoire. If that is not enough, there 
is on certain songs the further induce- 
ment of a fee payable to the singer on 
receipt of a program in which they have 
been included. 

Now all this is definitely anti-musical, 
though it may be quite sound commer- 
cally. The interest of the publisher is 
not in making known the best type of 
song, but in pushing the song that is 
likely to command the largest sale, and 
it is well known that a song published 
with that intention cannot be too banal. 
Such ballads are in fact all alike so far 
as their merits are concerned, and it is 
a perennial mystery why one should sell 
better than another. The _ publishers 
themselves admit that to buy a dozen 
manuscripts of this type is like buying 
a dozen tickets in a lottery. But if any- 
thing ean influence the wheels of chance 
in this matter, it is the type of advertis- 


NEW YORK 


PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERTS 


Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


50 CONCERTS 
IN NEW YORK 


30 CONCERTS 
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“The history of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra is the 
history of music in Amer- 
ica.”—JAMES GIBBONS 
HUNEKER. 








FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 














ing which dins a thing into the public 
ear until it gets so inured to it that it 
ceases to question. It is done with 
patent medicines and it is done with roy- 
alty ballads, and the ingredients in both 
are often equally worthless. Commer- 
cially speaking the publishers are fully 
justified in taking this course, for there 
is unquestionably a demand for this 
trash. But it is equally certain that in 
doing so they proclaim themselves the 
enemies of good music. Singers are hu- 
man, and only the most altruistic of them 
can resist the temptation of the greater 
advantage there is in singing bad songs 
than good. Really good songs command 
a more limited sale, and the publisher 
seldom thinks it worth while to assist 
them by paying to have them sung. On 
the contrary, the singer is out of pocket 
to the extent of the small fee collected 
by the Performing Rights Society. To 
crown all, a ballad magnate is at the 
head of the latter, so that he finds him- 
self in the dual position of rewarding 
singers who sing trash, and penalizing 
those who give the preference to artistic 
worth. 

Under such conditions can anyone be 
surprised that the published output of 
English songs of the best type compares 
unfavorably with that of countries where 
the system does not exist? Publishers of 
this class are actually afraid of any song 
which does not happen to be like every 
other song. If it demands any intelli- 
gence on the part of the singer, or more 
than elementary proficiency on the part 
of the accompanist, they foresee that the 
drawing-rooms of Suburbia will have no 
use for it, and, that being their public, 
they refuse to risk the paltry handful of 
dollars it costs to publish a song of 
average length. 

In the columns of MUSICAL AMERICA 
there appeared the other day a glowing 
eulogy of some songs by Arnold Bax. I 
believe the writer was A. W. Kramer, 
and he described them as “Songs for the 
finest of singers; not for the rabble.” It 
may interest Mr. Kramer to learn that 
Bax has written more than seventy such 
songs, of which about twenty are pub- 
lished, most of these at the composer’s 
expense. And Bax is not an isolated in- 
stance, but one member of a brilliant 
school. That is the condition to which 
the ballad industry has reduced us. 


No Remedy in Sight 


It is difficult to suggest a remedy. If 
concert-givers were to insist upon their 
singers undertaking to accept no other 
fee than that paid them for their ser- 
vices, it could only do a small amount of 
good, as the singers would still be in a 
position in which they could not afford 
to offend the concert giving publishers. 
If the law which deals with secret com- 
missions could be so construed as to en- 
force publication of these fees upon the 
program, which is virtually a contract 
between the concert-giver and the man 
who has bought his ticket, it would at 
least open the eyes of the public. But to 
bring that about would require the ser- 
vices of some wealthy and public-spirited 
agitator, and there is none forthcoming. 
The task is too thankless, or possibly it 
is not considered to be of national im- 
portance. For the present, the outlook 
seems hopeless, and my only objects in 
describing it were first to warn Ameri- 
can musicians against allowing the same 
conditions to be foisted on them, and 
second to explain to those singers who 
are looking for good songs how it comes 
about that England offers them inferior 
substitutes. 

The musical event of the week has 
been the first performance of Sir Edward 
Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto. It was intro- 
duced, under the composer’s direction, 
at the opening concert of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, with Felix Salm- 


ond as the soloist. The work is in four 
parts, of which the last contains the most 
robust music. The indication Nobilmente, 
of which the composer has made fre- 
quent use in his recent works, is written 
over the opening phrases, and furnishes 
the key to the prevailing mood. Elgar’s 
distinction, however, often merges into 
urbanity, and much of the eloquence of 
the Concerto is more like the utterance 
of a polished orator in the House of 
Lords than the message of a man whom 
a momentous thought has moved to 
speech. The qualities that it possesses 
appeal to many musicians with greater 
force than to myself, and I ‘should not 
wish to pit my opinion against theirs, 
but I found myself unable to share their 
enthusiasm. 

We have also had a very interesting 
concert devoted to the works of Maurice 
Ravel under the auspices of the Classical 
Concert Society. The program included 
the Quartet and the Trio which 
taken together indicate the true stature 
of this composer. Between them came 
his recent piano suite “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin” played by M. Emile Bosquet, 
and a group of songs admirably sung by 
Olga Haley, who is rapidly assuming in 
progressive musical circles here the role 
played by Mme. Jane Bathori in corre- 
sponding circles across the Channel. 

EDWIN EVANS. 


MME. LISZNIEWSKA ARRIVES 





Pianist Will Head Piano Department in 
Cincinnati Conservatory 


Mme. Marguerite Melville-Liszniew- 
ska, well-known in America as a pianist 
of exceptional attainments, returned 
from Europe recently on the Noordam. 
Mme. Liszniewska was born in _ the 
United States and is the wife of Karol 
Liszniewski, a Polish musician, who came 
to America with her, this being his first 
visit to this country. Mr. Liszniewski 
was preparing to enter the diplomatic 
service in Warsaw, but at the last mo- 
ment decided to come to America and 
now plans to take up his musical career, 
which was interrupted sometime ago as 
the result of special government work 
he was called upon to do. He is a con- 
ductor, coach and accompanist, a grad- 
uate of the Lemberg Conservatory. 

Mme. Liszniewska was engaged by 
cablegram by the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory while she was in London, and she 
will take up her new duties as head of 
the piano department in the conservatory 
immediately after the first of the year. 
She expects also to continue her concert 
work which was interrupted by her de- 
parture for Europe in 1917. 


Thuel Burnham Will Devote Winter to 
Teaching in Boston 


Boston, Dec. 26.—Thuel Burnham, the 
well-known American concert pianist and 
teacher, has come to Boston for the win- 
ter to be the head of the Burnham-Reed 
Piano School at Huntington Chambers. 
Mr. Burnham has been playing continu- 
ously in concert in America since 1914, 
with the exception of last year when he 
was engaged in war work in the West, 
raising money for a French hospital in 
Paris, and entertaining the returned con- 
valescent soldiers at Fort Des Moines. 
On account of his teaching activities he 
will give very few concerts this season. 
Mary G. Reed, who is associated with 
Mr. Burnham, is a Boston pianist of 
many years’ standing. She was a pupil 
of Mr. Burnham in Paris and has been 
for some time his Boston representative. 
The school has announced a series of 
monthly musicales. 








Florence Haenle Scores in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26.—One of the 
outstanding features of a recent concert 
given by the Manuscript Music Society in 
the Philomusian Club, was the trio 
by Elizabeth Gest, which opened the 
program and which was artistically 
played by Florence Haenle, violinist, 
Hermann Hening, ’cellist, and the com- 
poser at the piano. The other soloists 
who shared equal honors were Katherine 
McCollin, soprano; Mrs. Miller, pianist, 
and Mary Barrett, soprano. Miss 
Haenle scored another success recently 
through her appearance with the Phila- 
delphia Ladies’,String Quartet and as 
soloist, when she was heard in a bril- 
liant interpretation of Bazzini’s “Cala- 
brese.” 








Michael Posner’s 


“Stars,” “I plucked your flower, O 
World,” ‘‘Hear the right, O Lord,” for 
high, medium and low voice, “‘Fragment,” 
violin and piano, are among the first pro- 
ductions by The Contemporary Publishers. 





Edna Thomas 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Recently returned from France 


53 Washington Sq. New York 





ALLENTOWN HEARS BRASLAU 


Contralto in Worthy Début—Other Local 


Musical Items 

ALLENTOWN, PA., Dec. 22.—Sophie 
Braslau, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, lately made her initial bow to 
local music-lovers and greatly pleased a 
large audience. Eleanor Scheib was her 
skilful accompanist. The program com- 
prised numbers by Gluck, Donizetti, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, Sibella, 
Haydn-Wood and Cadman. She also sang 
a group of folk-songs. This concert was 
the first of the Elloda Kemmerer Concert 
Series and proved a treat. 

For the first anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the armistice, William Rees and 
the Handel and Haydn Society gave Eu- 
gene Thayer’s ‘Festival Cantata” in St. 
John’s Reformed Church. The soloists, 
Mrs. Harold Becker, soprano; G. LeRoy 
aust, baritone, and Tracy Rees, tenor, 
sang their solos acceptably. Irene 
Schwartz proved an able accompanist. 

On Sunday afternoon, Dec. 7, the first 
concert of the season for the Allentown 
Symphony Orchestra was given to a large 
audience. This is the fifth season for the 
orchestra and notable strides along the 
lines of ensemble playing have been made 
under the direction of Lloyd Moll. The 
soloist for the occasion was Carlo Mar- 
ziali, tenor, who won earnest applause, 
singing “Celeste Aida,” “La Donne é 
Mobile” and “Kili, Ejili.’” Instrumental 
numbers were Goldmark’s “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony, Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and Grainger’s 
“County Derry” and “Shepherd’s Hey.” 

Louis Cornell, pianist, recently gave a 
fine recital in the High School auditori- 
um. Those in attendance, who had 
learned to know Mr. Cornell during his 
stay here at Camp Crane, became greater 
admirers of his art, while others who 
heard him for the first time were easy 
victims to the spell of his playing and 
proved just as enthusiastic. R. E. H. 





THREE STARS IN CONCERT 


Rappold, Amato and Seidel Appear with 


Orchestral Society of N. Y. 

Marie Rappold, Pasquale Amato and 
Toscha Seidel appeared as soloists with 
the Orchestral Society of New York, Max 
Jacobs conductor, at a concert given in 
the 7ist Regiment Armory, on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 21, under the auspices of 
the United Labor Education Committee. 
The soprano was heard in “Ritorna Vin- 
citor” from “Aida,” which she sang bril- 
liantly, and in the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria’ and a Massenet song. Mr. Amato, 
in fine fettle, contributed the “Brindisi” 
from “Hamlet” and the “Largo al Facto- 
tum” from the “Barber,” while Mr. Seidel 
was much applauded in the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto. The orchestral numbers were 
the “Meistersinger” Prelude and pieces 
by Enesco, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and Tchai- 
kovsky. 








Gray-Lhevinne Concert Stirs Fresno, Cal. 
I'RESNO, CAL., Dec. 14.—The Gray- 
Lhevinne Concert yesterday brought an 


audience of 1500 to its feet with en- 
thusiasm. The performances of Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne and Mischa _ Lhevinne 
were so much applauded that encore 
after encore had to be given, the audi- 
ence remaining until the lights in the 
hall were extinguished. A _ return en- 
gagement is now being arranged. 





SEASON 1919-1920 
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Leila Tyndall Moses 
PIANO 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
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THE GREATEST COLORATURA SOPRANO 


FROM A REVIEW BY W. 


L. HUBBARD 


OF MISS HEMPEL’S CHICAGO RECITAL, 
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The Chicago Daily Oribune. 


GREATEST 


“TO-DAY SHE STANDS NOT ONLY 
AT THE HEAD OF THE COLORATURA 
SINGERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BUT IS A SONG RECITALIST OF 
GENUINE AND HIGH WORTH.” 
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Students Waste Time and Energy in Too 


Much Mechanical Study, Says Mr. Gordon 


‘A Few Technical Stunts Sufficient to Limber Up the Hands,” Declares 
Young American Pianist—Importance of the Pedals and Their Use 
at Early Stage of Studies—Worked Four Years without Teacher— 


Dohnanyi’s Pedagogic Method 
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By HARRIETTE BROWER 
MONG the American pianists heard 
A this season is Philip Gordon, who 

. planning several programs to be given 

New York City. These will contain 

ich classic and romantic music; among 

: latter may be mentioned the Liszt 
Sonata in B Minor. 

Philip Gordon relates his life story 
with unassuming frankness and geniality. 

“I was born in Cincinnati,” he says, 
“but extremely early in my career we 
moved south to New Orleans. I was 
fond of music always, and learned to 
play the piano a little, amusing myself 
with popular music, even rag time. I 
knew nothing of the world of great music 
or musicians; up to the time I was thir- 
teen I had never heard the names of Bach 
or Beethoven. Now came a_ turning 
point. I wanted really to study with 
more seriousness, and secured an excel- 
lent teacher, who taught me much and 
started me on the right road. 

“Later on we came to New York and 
| began work with Joseffy. This was 
very interesting, of course, but after a 
season or two I determined to take my- 
self in hand and work without a teacher. 
We must all resort to this sooner or 
later, for no one can ever do as much 
for us as we can do for ourselves. I 
worked along in this way for four years, 
and in that time entirely changed my 
deas on the subject of technique, or 








rather, I might say, I remade my tech- 
nique. 

“At the end of those four years I 
went to Berlin, to have the benefit of 
Dohnanyi’s_ instruction. We were a 
happy, serious group of American stu- 





Philip Gordon, Young American Pianist 


dents, including Mischa Levitzki (who 
had already been with Dohnanyi several 
years), Mayo Wadler and Max Rosen— 
the latter, violinists. 

“T enjoyed this contact with an au- 
thoritative musician extremely. Like 
most of the famous pianists who instruct, 
Dohnanyi does not concern himself with 
the technical side of the art; nor did he 
tell me how to do things. Students who 
go to him are supposed to be technically 
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America’s Great Piano 


ORE than any other American piano, 
the Chickering has preserved its in- 
Not only is it distinguished by 
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first days of American Musical History. 
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line. It was on the interpretative side 
that one gained much. He would play 
everything for you on a second piano, 
thus showing you his ideas. He has 
written some fine things for the piano, 
especially those four Rhapsodies (by the 
way, the pianist who would know them 
should play the whole set, since the last 
one brings in themes found in the other 
three). 
War Cuts Short Studies. 

“I was only in Germany a2 vear when 
the war broke out, and soon returned to 
America, to make my start as a musi- 
cian. It was difficult at first, as every 
one knows who has tried it. However, 
before long, through the kindness of 
Richard Epstein, I met Mischa Elman, 
and made an engagement to play with 
him. I acted as pianist and accompanist 
for the artist for two seasons; and made 
two trips to the coast. That tour meant 
constant labor for me. You know how 
difficult, almost impossible, it is for a 
pianist to practice when traveling. There 
was not a day passed but I had about 
four hours at the piano, besides 
rehearsing with Elman. Some days I 
was at the instrument eight or nine hours. 
I never stepped on the platform without 
the best preparation possible. Of course 
I had to forego much that I should have 
liked to do: the social side had often to 
be neglected for work. But 1 felt repaid 
in the way I was able to play, and the 
very excellent criticisms I received. 

“A year or so ago I went into the 
United States Navy; but I am now free 
and able to take up my career once more. 
Yes, I do some teaching also. I find 
teaching very interesting, for every pupil 
is different from all the rest, and each 
presents a problem to the serious teacher. 
The thing to decide at once when the 
pupil comes to you is what is his or her 
particular bent and what can be made out 
of that pupil. Perhaps one student has a 
gift for brilliant playing; he aims at 
virtuosity, that seems to be his métier. 
There is no use in trying to make a 
poet of the piano out of him. It is 
better to bring up his virtuosity to a 
high point. On the other hand, the poetic 
player will probably never become a 
virtuoso, and it is useless to try to force 
him into it. Of course the careful 
teacher tries to give the student the 
things he needs, supplying, up to a cer- 
tain point, the training he lacks. Beyond 
this point the teacher need not try to 
go. I believe in preserving the individu- 
ality of the student. Instead of con- 
tinually stopping him and correcting his 
faults in the lesson, I say to him, ‘Play 
this piece for me in the most finished 
style you are capable of. Imagine your- 
self quite alone with your own thoughts. 
I shall not interrupt you. Put all the 
expression, poetry, emotion that you 
have into your playing and entirely 
forget that any one is listening.’ I 
find I can get much more out of the 
student by this means. After he has 
finished, then we go over the work 
again for corrections. I always en- 
courage the student to express himself, 
even when he practices. He _ should 
learn to go through the piece straight, 
as though he were playing for an au- 
dience. I approve going through the 
piece many times, in this way, to make 
it more and more finished. Pedaling, 
too, plays such a large part in artistic 
performance; the pedal is to the piano 
what the violin bow is to the strings. 
I think even young pupils should be early 
taught to use the pedals correctly and 
become accustomed to pedal effects. 


Too Much Practice. 


“It seems to me many students waste 
time and energy in too much mechnical 
study. They begin the day with a lot 
of technique, thus using the precious 
morning hours for that instead of for 
serious musical study. For what is the 
office of technical practice? Is it not to 
limber up the joints and muscles, and 


an hour the hand is warmed and glow- 
ing—ready for anything. But could not 
the mechanism be warmed and put in 
condition with just a few technical stunts 
which would eliminate much useless ma- 
terial? If the mind can work at once, 
instead of becoming numbed with such 
a mass of technique as many players 
use, then one can begin to think the 
music. Because one knows the music 
and the way he wishes it to sound, yet 
fancies he must put his hand through 
a lot of stunts before he can really begin 
work. 

“In line with all this is the constant 
technical repetition which some players 
seem to need. If they would just use 
their minds they would not need ali this 
waste of energy, but would accomplish 
much more in the same time.” 


GOODSON’S TOUR DELAYED 


Slight Operation Interrupts Pianist’s 
Visit—Will Leave England Jan. 4 
Katharine Goodson, the pianist, was 

recently obliged to break off the last 

week of her tour in the English provinces 
to be rushed into a London nursing home 
at almost an hour’s notice. A _ slight 
operation had to be performed which, 
fortunately, did not prove serious, and 
already, on Dec. 10, she was making such 
rapid progress that she expected to be 
back in her own home in a few days. 

Her passage on the Adriatic on Dec. 16 

has, however, had to be transferred to 

the Lapland, leaving Southampton on 

Jan. 4 and the commencement of her 

American tour will be delayed for about 

two weeks. 

She now expects to arrive in New York 
on Jan. 14 and her first AXolian Hall 
recital, arranged for Jan. 8 has been 
postponed to a later date which will be 
announced shortly. 
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BUFFALO APPLAUDS MOISEIWITSCH’S ART 





Second Mai Davis Smith Con- 
cert Attracts Large Audi- 
ence — Other Local 
Programs 

BUFFALO, Dec. 26.—The second of the 
Mai Davis Smith series of concerts took 
place on the evening of the sixteenth, 
before the usuai large audience. The 
artists presented were Benno Moisei- 
witsch, pianist, and Maurice Dambois, 


’eellist. There was much interest mani- 


fested in the appearance of Mr. Moisei- 
witsch among the musical cult, for 
though practically unknown to this pub- 
lic, news of the excellence of the achieve- 
ments of this young Russian pianist had 
aroused much curiosity. Mr. Moisei- 
witsch fully substantiated the fine things 
that have been written of him in the 
London and New York press and his 
success here was commensurate with 
that he has had wherever he has played. 


Here is a pianist who to his technical 
foundation and superlatively fine musi- 
cianship has the added charm of vision 
and a personality that impresses tremen- 
dously. Mr. Dambois was received with 
enthusiasm and many times recalled. His 
accompaniments were admirably played 
by Marcel Hansotte. 

The Guido Chorus, under the direction 
of Seth Clark, gave a concert the evening 
of the seventeenth before a very large 
and enthusiastic audience. After weath- 
ering the trying years of the war, this 
fine male chorus begins its sixteenth year 
under particularly fime auspices. The 
vocal material of the club is remarkably 
good and the men sang with splendid 
effect the various program numbers and 
were obliged to repeat some of them. 
Blanche Da Costa was the soloist, her 
singing revealing much tonal beauty and 
her interpretations being especially com- 
mendable. Dorothy Mills, her accompan- 
ist, gave her excellent and sympathetic 
support. Dr. Prescott Le Breton as usual 
officiated most capably as accompanist 
for the chorus and W. J. Gomph at the 
organ did fine work. 


Christmas music in the churches was 
of a high order of excellence this year. 
Christmas celebrations given under the 
municipal and under the auspices of the 
Charity Organization, as well as the big 
municipal Christmas tree near the Mc- 
Kinley monument, made music a distinc- 
tive feature under the direction of John 
Lund. The Community Chorus gave its 
annual excerpts from the “Messiah” the 
evening of the twenty-ninth, the soloists 
being Agnes Preston Storck and Charles 
Mott. 

The Rubinstein Club gave its first con- 
cert of the season the morning of the 
eighteenth under the direction of Mary 


M. Howard. Two local singers, Mrs. 
W. W. Scheckenbecker, contralto, and 
Robert Bartholomew, tenor, were the 


soloists and added considerably to the 
pleasure of the morning’s program. Clara 
M. Diehl played the accompaniments for 
the soloists and the Club in her usual 
capable fashion. a. ms 2 





Lydia Ferguson Wins Middle West 

Lydia Ferguson, the New York sop- 
rano, is meeting with success on her Mid- 
dle Western concert tour. She appeared 


jointly with Edna Gunnar Peters 
pianist, before a large audience 
Evanston, Ill., on Nov. 30. 
Miss Ferguson gave entire program 
a musicale of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeis!| 
the noted pianist, 
evening of Dec. 4, and at once won a 
turn engagement in Chicago schedu 
for Dec. 16. In the distinguished gath 
ing were Frederick Stock, conductor 
the Chicago Symphony, and Mrs. Sti 
Mr. Eckstein, manager of Ravinia P: 
concerts, Heniot Levy, the well-kno 
Chicago pianist, Rose Olitzka, M 
Carlton Parker, Mrs. Adler and M 
Milton Goodman. 





Bonci and Eleanor Brock in Recital 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

MORGANTOWN, 

of the finest concerts which ever t 


place in this city was given last evening 


by Alessandro Bonci and Eleanor Br 
at the Strand Theater. 


in her studio on ¢ 


W. VA., Dec. 12.—0; 





In Chica; 





Bonci showed his 


beautiful voice and consummate musi. 


cianship. Miss Brock, who is a Morg 


town girl, was also the recipient of muc} 


well-deserved applause. ; oe 








A love for all— 





Spring GREETING 


The bird of hope is singing 
A lightsome lay, a cooing call, 
And in her heart is beating 


“°Tis peace not power I seek, 
°Tis meet that man be meek.” 
—Mary Baker Eddy. 


Give us not only angels’ songs, 
But Science vast, to which be- 


longs 


The tongue of angels 
And the song of songs. 


Extempore 
January 1, 1910 


O blessings infinite! 
O glad New Year! 
Sweet sign and substance 
Of God’s presence here. 


I 


I] 


—Mary Baker Eddy. 
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Leoni Founas Society Dedicated 
to Presentation of New Lyric Works 
Lyrica Nova in Milan to Offer Brilliant List of One-act Works, Written to Literatures of All 


Countries — Willy Ferrero Astounds City By His Musical Precocity — New Tenor 
Brought to Light at Opening of the Dal Verme 








Milan, Nov. 24, 1919 


The theatrical strike has ended and all 
the different classes of stage-workers 
have reached suitable terms with their 
chiefs, only orchestral performers not 
having re-established complete harmony. 
The closing of the Scala for this next 
season being now an accomplished fact, 
the chief interest will be concentrated on 
the season of the Dal Verme, which al- 
though obliged to delay its opening for 
two months, will offer a rich and varied 
repertory. ; 

But a source of great attraction and 
particular interest for musicians will 
issue from the new opera season at the 
small theater, Filodrammatici, which is 
to be inaugurated towards Christmas, 
under the auspices of a new theatrical 
organization called Lyrica Nova. The 
aim of Maestro Franco Leoni, manager 
of this new theatrical institution, is to 
create a more delicate form of lyrical 
art. According to this genial musician, 
the difficulties for unknown composers 
and beginners to obtain an editor or im- 
presario willing to risk performing new 
operas, are becoming more insurmount- 
able. 


Hence the repertory is formed exclu- 
sively of operas in one act. No choruses 
are admitted except a few voices behind 
the scenes, and the scores must be writ- 
ten for a small orchestra. The plots 
have drawn their inspiration from the 
literature of all countries, with a pre- 
ponderance, at present, of the Irish the- 
ater of Yeats. Also the music‘ans are 
cosmpolitan Bath, an Englishman; 
Chewsky, a Pole; several Italians, such 
as Pedrollo, Carloni, Elisabetta Oddone, 
Italy’s most illustrious woman composer, 
Florenzo, and the same Maestro Leoni, 
who also has personally attended to the 
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arrangements of the foreign plots to- 
gether with Arturo Rossato and Carlo 
Linati. Maestro Leoni has realized his 
project through the financial co-opera- 
tion of English and Italian capitalists. 
He and Franco Fano are at the head of 
the institution, the general artistic direc- 
tion being left entirely in the hands of 
Maestro Leoni, who will also partially 
conduct the performances. 

A first experience of this kind of one- 
act performances was tried in London at 
Daly’s Theater before the war, but it was 
interrupted by the death of George Ed- 
wardes, a strenuous upholder of the new 
ideal, and by the breaking out of the war. 
Leoni then came to Italy to organize this 
institution, but at that time the enter- 
prise had to be given up, no works of the 
kind being ready at hand. Lyrica Nova 
will go on tour beginning in Milan and 
then visit the principal towns of Italy, 
and possibly England and America. The 
following works are scheduled in the first 
bill: “La veglia” (“The Vigil”) by Pe- 
drollo, (Irish plot); “Battaglia di nidi” 
(“A Battle of Nests’), by Arnaldo Car- 
loni, (a French plot after Méilhac and 
Halévy) ; “La terra del sogno” (“Dream- 
land’) by Chewsky, (Irish plot); ‘Ba- 
ruffe Chiozzotte,” (‘“Squabbles in Chiog- 
gia”) by Leoni; “Ib e Cristina” by Leo- 
ni, already performed with success in 
England and France; “Le Falene” 
(“Moths”) by a French author; “A gara 
con le rondini” (“Flying With the Swal- 
lows”), by Elisabetta Oddone, words by 
Carlo Linati; “Bar Abbas” by P. Fior- 
enzo, words by Arturo Rossato; and 
“Bubbole” (“Bagatelles”) by Bath, 
(Irish plot). The stage-setting, cos- 
tumes, sceneries, etc., will be supplied by 
the new house Finzi, aided by the decora- 
tors, Bini and Montedoro. 

I must candidly confess that seldom 
during my lifetime have I experienced 
such intense artistic emotion as _ in 
listening to Willy Ferrero’s orchestral 
recitals. I fear my words may be errone- 
ously interpreted as a customary adver- 
tisement for one of the numerous infant 
prodigies who infest the cosmopolitan 
musical world, but it is not so, and the 
American public will soon be called to 
judge not only a phenomenon unequalled 
nowadays, but also a musical entertain- 
ment not easily forgotten. We have often 
admired precocious infants in different 
branches of musical activity, many of 
whom have disappeared in growing up, 
all their talent having been exploited in 
their childish years. An honorable ex- 
ception must be made for Miecio Horsow- 
sky, who has maintained his early 
promises. With Willy Ferrero, the prob- 
lem of his perfect musical organization 
remains without solution. Nature seems 
to have showered on him all her gifts of 
intelligence, sentiment, and the power of 
presenting the subtle essence of music. 
Sceptics may smile before listening to 
his concerts, but everyone must worship 
this boy after having ascertained the 
miracle. How can we explain the mystery 
of a child of six (for his career began at 
that age) being able not only to commit 
to memory musical compositions of the 
most different kinds, but also to trans- 
fuse into an orchestra all the composer’s 
intentions, not a single attack of the vari- 
ous sections of instruments being omitted 
by his magic baton and his resolute and 
encouraging look? 

Willy Ferrero was born in Portland, 
Me., in America, on May 2, 1906, son of 
Italian parents who were in America on 
a concert tour. Since the age of two the 
child showed an impressive sense of the 
rhythm and an extraordinary musical 
disposition. Willy plays the piano and 
the violin, studies harmony and orches- 








tration and has a governess to attend to 
his literary education. He has a gay 
character, enjoys games of all kinds, has 
a normal, healthy constitution and is de- 
voted to his parents and his little 
brother. Willy conducted his first or- 
chestral concert in Rome at the Costanzi 
on Nov. 8, 1912. On occasion of the great 
orchestral and choral concert he gave at 
the Augusteum in Rome on April 21, 
1915, he was presented with a golden 
medal by the Italian Minister for Public 
Instruction. He had conducted the “Inno 
al sole’ from Mascagni’s “Iris,” inspir- 
ing the crowded house to an immense 
enthusiasm, and having been personally 
congratulated by Mascagni for his ad- 
mirable conducting. It is said he will 
make his first acquaintance of the Ameri- 
can public on Jan. 18, at Chicago’s Audi- 
torium. So America, the country of won- 
ders, will be able to render homage to the 
little musical wonder to which she has 
accidentally given birth. 


Opening of Dal Verme 


The feature of the opening of the Dal 
Verme, which took place on the twenty- 
second with Puccini’s “Fanciulla del 
West,” was the revelation of a new star 
in the lyrical firmament, the young tenor 
Voltolini, whose performance of Johnson 
was his third appearance on the operatic 
stage. He possesses a splendid voice of 
extended range, with clear, strong and 
resounding high notes, and has admir- 
able breath control, fine phrasing and 
dramatic expression. Of course we must 
not hasten our judgment concerning his 


other qualities before having heard the 
new tenor in roles which offer better 
opportunities for this purpose. But, be 
that as it may, we can presume after this 
performance that Voltolini is meant for 
greater things. 

The cast was brilliantly completed by 
Luisa Villani, who made a good Minnie 
both from a vocal and dramatic point of 
view. She was pleasantly remembered 
as the first Fiora in the “Amore dei Tre 
Re” at the Scala in 1913. Viglione is a 
specialist in performing Rance, and was 
cordially welcomed by the audience. Or- 
chestra and chorus were constantly up to 
the standard of the important premiére 
under the baton of Maestro Ferrari, who 
conducted with color, precision and vi- 
vacity. 

The first concert of the season, pro- 
moted by the Societa del Quartetto, took 
place on Friday evening, the twenty-first, 
at the Sala del Conservatorio and scored 
a great success for the chief performer, 
Wanda Landowska. Well known to all 
Italian concert-gcers, this Polish artist 
has dedicated herself to revive music 
written for the harpsichord, and gave us 
the chance of hearing musical master- 
pieces of Bach, Handel, Gluck and Padre 
Martini, interpreted with the greatest 
prec’sion of touch and with telling pi- 
quancy. Especially her playing of 
3ach’s Concerto in the Italian style, the 
“Wedding Cantata,” and Padre Martini’s 
“Gavotte des Moutons” elicited from the 
audience instant approval. Also her per- 
formance on the piano of Mozart’s D 
Major Sonata was worthy of the greatest 
praise. A young soprano, Marietta Am- 
stad, offered different Arie by Mattei, 
Paradisi and Campra, and was heartily 
welcomed. as was the violinist, Enrico 
Minetti. Wanda Landowska was greeted 
with cordial applause also as a composer 
of a “Bourrée d’Auvergne,” a character- 
istic revival of popular themes. Her suc- 
cess became even warmer and particu- 
larly communicative in the second con- 
cert, which took place on Sunday after- 
noon, the audience be‘ng composed of 
music-lovers especially intimate with her 
repertory. The “Caprice on the depart- 
ure of his beloved brother,” by J S.' Bach, 
was the most interesting number of the 
program. UGo D’ALBERTIS 
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Garden and Hempel Draw Full Houses— 
Sunday Concerts Begin 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 17.—Mary Gar- 
den was heard for the first time in Mem- 
phis, Monday night, Dec. 8. Her recital 
at the New Lyric Theater, under the 
management of the Cortese Brothers, 
brought out a large audience. Emil J. 
Polah was her accompanist and she was 
assisted by Fernand Pollain, ’cellist. 

On Dec. 11 the Goodwyn Institute was 
filled to overflowing with a representa- 
tive attendance, to hear Frieda Hempel, 
the first artist presented by the Beetho- 
ven Club this season. Miss Hempel gave 
a program unusual and interesting. Con- 
rad V. Bos, accompanist, and A. Rode- 
man as soloist and flute accompanist, 
added greatly to the artistic beauty of 
the recital. 

Sunday afternoon, Dec. 19, the first 
sacred concert under the auspices of the 
Music Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, E. N. Barrow, chairman, was 
given by the Calvary Episcopal Church 
Choir, Adolph Steuterman, conductor, 
at Goodwyn Institute. Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion” was given a full rendition. These 
Sunday concerts are filling a place in the 
musical life of Memphis that has been 
greatly needed and it is hoped that the 
plan to promote the work can be made a 
permanent one. S. B. W. 


Salina (Kan.) Chamber of Commerce 
Underwrites Spring Festival 


SALINA, KAN., Dec. 16.—The Salina 
Chamber of Commerce at a noonday meet- 
ing today voted to endorse financially the 
Salina Spring Music Festival which will 
be given in April. A committee of three 
was appointed to meet with the executive 
committee of the civic music association 
to arrange and plan details for the festi- 
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val. The festival will extend over three 
to four days and will center around the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; a 
grand opera performance given by the 
Wesleyan College of Musie with E. L. 
Cox, director; concerts by local artists 
and contests and a performance of “Saint 
Paul” by the Salina Oratorio Society, 
George W. Barnes director, with visiting 
soloists. 

The Civic Music Association has been 
organized one year. Its officers are FE. L. 
Cox, president; T. S. Howell, vice-presi- 
dent; Winifred Neptune, secretary, and 
John Eberhardt, treasurer. ¥. B. 8. 





Alfred Cortot Booked for Long Tours 
on Arrival 


Alfred Cortot, pianist, will arrive from 
I'rance just in time for his concerts with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Ph'ladel- 
phia on Jan. 2 and 3, and in New York 
on Jan. 6. The following week he will 
accompany them on a tour including con- 
certs in Baltimore, Washington, Harris- 
burg, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Cortot is also booked for appearances 
with the Cincinnati Orchestra, the New 
York Symphony Society, the Detroit, 
Chicago and Boston Symphony Orches- 
tras. At his appearance with the latter 
organization he will introduce a hitherto 
unheard work of Debussy’s for piano and 
orchestra entitled “Fantasie.” In March 
he will tour on the Pacific Coast. 





South Carolinians Acclaim Frijsh 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Dec. 8.—Povla 
Frijsh, Danish soprano, gave a song re- 
cital at the Victory Theater, Sunday af- 
ternoon, under the auspices of the 
Charleston Musical Society. A large au- 
dience greeted the singer. Mme. Frijsh’s 
program was much enjoyed and she re- 
sponded with a number of encores. Mrs. 
Less‘e Wharton was the accompanist. 
After the recital, a tea in honor of Mme. 
Frijsh was given by Caroline R. Huger 
Smith, pianist. ce 
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N. Y. Journal: Her debut was in- 
deed a success with achievement 
written large upon it. She has 
been well taught and has a distinct 
sense of dramatic values and musi- 
cal sense for tonal moods. 


N. Y. Sun: Her singing showed a 
tone production well grounded and 
a delivery well suited to the field 
of the recital. 


N. Y. American: Miss Medvedieff 
can sustain a cantilena in finely 
modulated legato—an essential of 
good singing, yet so often neglected 
nowadays. She treats her voice as 
an instrument, not as a mere 
vehicle for persuasive utterance. 





N. Y. Herald: There is something 
appealing about her voice. 








N. Y. Times: She has a lyric voice 
of singular warmth and sympathy 
and essayed a considerable range 
of expression and sustained style. 





N. Y. Tribune: She sang with 
great taste and when needed, with 
emotional! intensity. 
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Singing for a Different Audi- 
ence Every Night, Offers 
Unusual Opportunity, Says 
Metropolitan Artist—Mak- 
ing One’s Personal Ac- 
quaintance with the Audi- 
ence—Ceaseless Work as a 
Sesame to Success 


PROMINENT American teacher of 
A singing once said that if his pupils 
did not drop dead when they sang, he 
felt that anything short of that was a 
triumph. He didn’t say what emotion it 
would arouse to have a pupil appear at 
the Metropolitan in a principal rdéle for 
a first performance there, nor just what 
the psychic result would be if that same 
pupil walked away with the perform- 
ance. He probably couldn’t conceive of 
such a thing’s happening. 

And yet it has happened. Jeanne Gor- 
don, the American contralto, new at the 
Metropolitan this season, did precisely 
that thing when she sang Azucena in 
“Trovatore” on Nov. 22. 

Miss Gordon’s stage career has been 
unique in other ways. She came to New 
York in 1917 to see her husband off for 
I'rance in the A. E. F., and stayed on. 
“IT was visiting Katherine Heyman, the 
pianist,” she said, “and I went around 
to the camps in the neighborhood, sing- 
ing for the soldiers, and, incidentally, 
here and there for my friends. One 
night Emilie Frances Bauer heard me 
and asked why I didn’t go into opera. I 
really had always wanted to, because I 
love acting and have always been inter- 
ested in the stage, even apart from the 
operatic side of it. So I thought the 
matter over and decided to study Am- 
neris. I chose the part largely because 
Iam so tall. I learned it in three weeks 
and at the end of that time got a hearing 
with Creatore. He was about to take 
his company on the road, and he en- 
gaged me at once as leading contralto. 
| made my operatic début as Amneris in 
Brooklyn on Dec. 11, 1918. The next 
week in Baltimore I sang Azucena and 
got such wonderful notices that I was 
persuaded to come on to New York and 
sing for Mr. Gatti. That was how I got 
into the Metropolitan. 

“Then we went on with the tour, and 
| sang all over the South and got mar- 
velous experience. After a month or so 
| left Creatore’s company and joined 
Scotti’s. They did not sing a large 
repertoire, so I sang only Suzuki in 
‘Butterfly’ and a small part in L’Ora- 
colo” Mr, Scotti wanted me to sing San- 
‘uzzea@ as well, but I wouldn’t. I told 
iim I thought it a part for a contralto 
‘o finish with but not to begin with. 
| really have no desire to sing soprano 
I’m quite satisfied with being a 
‘contralto, and if I can do well the great 
contralto réles I see no reason for tres 
passing upon soprano territory.” 

“How did you feel about beginning 
th a big part like Amneris without any 
previous experience at all?” asked the 
interviewer. 

“Well, I was a bit nervous, I think. 
Yne couldn’t help being, but I knew I 
could sing it, and as far as the acting 
went I made up my mind I’d just do the 
vest I could. It’s funny, though, the at- 
‘itude of experienced singers toward the 
“Cebutante. One woman who has been 
‘iging in opera for years when she 
ieard that I was to start with Amneris 
‘aid, ‘How ean you do it? Don’t you 
‘now that you can’t possibly be a suc- 
ess?’ That got my back up, and I just 
“termined I would be a success. But 

ildn’t you think that she would have 
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Best Experience, Says Jeanne Gordon 


think an audience. is exactly the same. 
Someone once said that what was true 
of the individual was true of the race. 1 
say that what is true of the individual 

















Jeanne Gordon, New American Contralto With the Metropolitan Opera Company 


done what she could to help me rather 
than to discourage me?” 

But the interviewer, like Paragot, had 
been in Warsaw, and known the wicked 
hearts of men—also opera singers. 

“Aren’t you glad to settle down in 
New York instead of being on the road?” 
he asked. 

“In a way, yes,” answered Miss Gor- 
don. “It’s nice to have a home, but, as 
a matter of fact, I don’t mind being on 
the road at all, and I think it is far bet- 
ter training for the young singer. You 
see, when you stay in one place you sing 
for practically the same people all the 
time, but when you sing in a different 
place every night for four months, as lI 
did last spring and this fall, you have 
to sing for a different kind of audience 
at each performance, and you have to 
mind your p’s and q’s in order to keep 
your performances from becoming stereo- 
typed. And, of course, it is work, work, 
work. Perhaps when I have sung a long 
time and am beginning to feel that I 
have got all I can get out of the various 
roles I may feel differently, but at pres- 
ent I have only one idea in life, and that 
is work!” 

“Were you nervous about your début 
at the Met?” 

“Yes, in a way I was. It was rather 
funny, analyzing my sensations when I 
was waiting to go on. I was a trifle 
nervous, but I seemed almost to be some- 
one else, and when the call boy knocked 
at my door and I had to walk down the 
long corridor to the stage I sang a scale 
to be sure I was tuned up. Then, when 
I opened the door and saw all that huge 
chorus sitting grouped around on the 
stage, all perfectly silent, it made things 
seem even more remote. I had to cross 
to the opposite side of the stage, and it 
looked about a mile to that couch! When 
I got safely over one of the chorus whis- 
pered, ‘Are you nervous?’ ‘I don’t think 
so,’ I answered. ‘Go to it!’ she said. And 
that was the most encouraging thing I 
had said to me. It put me utterly at 
my ease. 

“Once the curtain was up, I lost my- 
self entirely. I don’t mean any such 
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is true of the audience. You can’t fool 
a whole theater full of people, and if 
you show that you don’t care what they 
think of you they won’t care. 

“Just at present my life is bounded 
on the north, east, south and west by 
work, especially ‘The Blue Bird.’ It is 
very lovely, and I am sure it is going 
to be a hit. Monsieur Wolff has caught 
the Maeterlinck atmosphere in a way 
that is positively uncanny. I am to be 
the Fairy Berylune. It’s an immensely 
interesting part, to me, at least, but I 
haven’t yet got out of it all I want to. I 
was just saying to another singer that I 
thought the self-satisfied singers were the 
happiest, but I feel sure that development 
ceases when you become satisfied. That 
has probably been said before and said 
better, but it is my confession of faith 
and I intend to live up to it.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





San Jose Flocks to “Messiah” 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 15.—The annual 
production of the “Messiah” was given at 
the College of the Pacific yesterday after- 
noon, with Lulu E. Pieper, soprano, 
Ethel Miller, contralto, Chester Herold, 
tenor, and Charles M. Dennis, bass, as 
soloists. A chorus of students did good 
work and a stringed orchestra assisted 
by organ, harp, and piano, was delight- 
fully satisfactory. Howard H. Hanson, 
Dean of the Conservatory, conducted 
with distinction. The entire performance 
was admirable and the attendance broke 
all records. The “Messiah” was given 
in the Memorial Chapel of Stanford Uni- 
versity under the direction of Warren D. 
Allen, last Sunday evening. 

Mm. me. 2 





@ Maurice Goldberg 


Under the auspices of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Staten Island Academy, 
New Brighton, S. I., Haensel & Jones 
have booked the following artists for 


stuff as débutantes usually pull, that ‘I 
ceased to be Jeanne Gordon and became 


the gipsy woman,’ but simply that the their season’s concert course: Max 
thing became mechanical, and my one Rosen, violinist; the Cherniavsky Trio; 
idea was to put it across so that the per- Mildred Dilling, harpist, and Edgar 


son in the last row would get what I had Schofield, baritone. 





“The Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons Approaches Nearer to What 


We Aspire Than Anything Else” 


A letter that tells its own story: 


170 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan, 
September 6, 1919. 
Art Publication Society, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sirs: 


Mr. Thomas C. Chilvers, Supervisor of Public School 
Music for Detroit, appointed me chairman of a committee 
to organize the material used in the different high schools 
of the city so as to equalize the teaching. The Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons is used in the piano work at 
Northwestern High School, and after a careful examina- 
tion and comparison of the courses in use at the various 
high schools we all agreed that the Progressive approached 
nearer to what we aspire than anything else. We, most 
of us, have already in our stcok rooms the material that 
we had planned to use for the ensuing year, but would 
like for the coming semester to combine that with your 
leaflets dealing with the theoretical part of our work. 

Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE A. MARSH. 
Director of Music, 
Eastern High School. 


Are you interested in getting music credits in your pub- 


lic school system? Write us for information. 





A, Art Publication 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept. Society, 
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THREE DEATHS 


Music was variously afflicted the week before last by 
the deaths of Cleofonte Campanini, Horatio Parker and 
Luigi Illica. Their passing in each case was untimely, 
for they were not, strictly speaking, old men, and the 
first two might yet have accomplished much of 
value. Illica was a popular librettist, and his work, 
with all its deficiencies and offenses against the best 
canons of opera, showed at least a sure flair for the- 
atrical effect and 2 knowledge of stage values that our 
struggling American writers of opera texts would do 
well to observe and study. Of Cleofonte Campanini 
nothing need now be said. The general outpouring of 
sympathy and poignant regret over his taking off in 
the midst of his services to opera in this country will 
convey a better idea of his significance that columns 
of bootless, if merited, eulogy. 

In Horatio Parker American music suffers an irre- 
parable loss. Not that Dr. Parker’s contribution to 
native achievement equaled that of some other com- 
posers to whom the country has given birth. But he 
served the cause of art with a dignity, a seriousness 
and an integrity of purpose not as widespread—alas !— 
among our younger musicians as it might be. He 
never digressed from the elevated pathway of his 
ideals and never pandered to a vitiated taste. If much 
of his work lacks enduring quality it was, neverthe- 
less, brought forth in sincerity and in the fullness of 
scholarly musicianship. 

Dr. Parker was a learned musician. His technical 
grounding was unassailably substantial. His sobriety 
of temperament turned him toward church music, and 
in that field he won his most signal successes. The 
“Hora Novissima,” however much of real inspirational 
value one may attach to it, far outranks and will out- 
live his operas “Mona” and “Fairyland.” It 





is his 


monument and a mountain peak in American music, 
executed with unfailing scholarship and out of a de- 
votional spirit. Parker was not a supreme melodist, but 
the best of him is in this oratorio. 

To the man on the street he will be remembered for 
his ill-fated “Mona,” which, after carrying off a sub- 
stantial money prize, achieved only four performances 
at the Metropolitan. Parker had miscalculated his 
capacities. He was not a stage composer. Opera calls 
for a specialized sense and a specialized temperament. 
“Mona” was full of egregious blunders of calculation 
and betrayed everywhere a want of practical under- 
standing. It contained excellent composition, but lit- 
tle live music. It was cold, stodgy and aloof. “Fairy- 
land” could not have been much better, for it never 
traveled beyond the city limits of Los Angeles. But 
both of these failures were sacrifices whose lessons 
will not be lost upon such successful American opera 
composers as the future may bring forth. 


EAE AES ATER 0 
LIGHTING CONCERT HALLS 

A New York newspaper critic, who apparently ob- 
jects to the pitiless publicity of the electric light turned 
full on the hapless player or singer in Carnegie or 
Z£olian Hall, recently put in his application for a re- 
form, along unusual lines, of the art of lighting as it 
is there practised. In his enthusiasm, he perhaps went 
a bit beyond the practical; enthusiasts are apt to. It 
ig one of their chief charms—sometimes. Claiming 
that “in Mozart and Beethoven and Chopin there are 
moonlight, starlight, candlelight; often there is sun- 
light, but electric light, never!” he suggests, “let Mr. 
Hofmann at his next recital insist that the lighting 
of the hall and the stage be in accordance with the 
mood of the particular composition he is playing, and 
every music-lover in the audience will rise and call 
him blessed.” 

One wonders what new type of calcium man the 
writer had in view. As a rule, artists drilled in the 
peculiar gift of suiting electric lighting to musical 
moods are not found turning the lights on and off in a 
concert hall. And, supposing that one found persons 
combining such peculiar qualities with so much humility 
from the artistic and one may add the financial point 
of view, who is to insure that the virtuoso, not to men- 
tion the “music-lovers in the audience,” would take the 
same position about each piece on the program? Or, 
would Mr. Hofmann be expected to rehearse with him? 
Imagine the result on the sensitive constitution of the 
soloist and of the-“music-lovers in the audience,” if, by 
some regrettable difference in artistic judgment on the 
part of the electric light artist, the lights came on in 
full for the Chopin Nocturne in E Flat, or a soft, sub- 
dued glow suffused the hall for the Schubert “Marche 


‘ Militaire’’! 


“Paper is a very patient thing,” said a philosopher 
once. 


SIMPLICITY—AND SINCERITY, TOO 


Many a composer and musical executant is going 
along on the easy theory that you can fool most of the 
people all of the time. Technical tricks, harmonic 
extravagances, insincerities of every kind are the prop 
and staff of thoce who have nothing to say and insist 
on saying it. Are most people fooled? Is any one 
fooled? For awhile, no doubt; but oblivion awaits the 
soul who has not been sincere as surely as night follows 
on day. 

In an interview with one of MUSICAL AMERICA’S staff 
Italo Montemezzi said something that should be burned 
into the consciousness of every creatively inclined 





person. “Let simplicity be the composer’s constant 
objective.” Memorable advice, how often given and 
ignored. Yet forced simplicity is as dishonest and as 


unavailing as made-to-order complexity. Simplicity 
touches the soul of people first, but sincerity touches it 
always. All great art is fundamentally simple, even as 
it is through and through sincere. 

Modern music is tending away from the austere lines 
laid down by the giants of past time. That spells 
decay. No man can afford to despise the supreme 
legacies of the classicists. His edifice must have a 
corner of rock. No true artist has ever been ashamed 
to acknowledge his debts to predecessors. But the 
shallow man, the poseur, would have us bel‘eve that he 
has discovered new worlds. Thus he publishes his 
insincerity for all the world to read. 

Let music at least be healthy in these disjointed 
times. Let musicians point the way, let them rescue 
their art from the quicksand of decadence. Through 
simplicity and s‘ncerity will they ascend to the peaks 
where pure art dwells inviolate. 


2 
> 


Candidates for the presidential race are being cate- 
chized on political matters. Here is the opportunity 
for musicians to challenge candidates on their attitude 
toward the establishment of a national conservatory, 
the creation of a Minister of Fine Arts, and other in- 
teresting artistic subjects. 























Pietro Yon at Work 


Pietro A. Yon, organist and composer, finished his 


“Concerto Gregoriano” in surroundings particularly 
edapted for such work. His summer home at Monroe, 
N. Y., on whose veranda he is pictured at his task, is 
in the heart of a lovely lake-and-hill country near to 
New York, and the musician colony there fully appre- 
ciates its beauties. 


Case—At the recital given in Washington by Anna 
Case, the soprano, Mrs. William G. McAdoo, daughte: 
of President Wilson, occupied the executive box. 


Fontrese—Marguerite Fontrese, dramatic soprano, 
takes great interest in relief work. She will soon give 


a concert for the Italian Catholic Church of S. Filipo 
Neri to help in canceling the debt carried by this church 
for the last twenty years. 


Forsyth—“Tell Me Not of a Lovely Lass,” by Cecil 
Forsyth, the English composer and litterateur, now in 


this country, has had a distinct success on concert pro- 
grams. Reinald Werrenrath sang it first with much 
success at Carnegie Hall recently. 


Muzio—“T like society,” says Claudia Muzio, the young 
Metropolitan soprano. “That’s why I don’t go out 


much. An artist who takes her singing seriously should 
spend her time perfecting herself for the public good, 
not amusing herself and her personal friends.” 


Carpi—Fernando Carpi, the tenor, who arrived on the 
Lafayette on Dec. 19 for his season with the Metropoli- 


tan Opera Company, has been singing at the new 
Theater Lyrique in Paris. Under the baton of Giorgio 
Polacco, he scored a distinct success in “The Barber of 
Seville,” in which he sang three times. 


Green—Marion Green, the young American baritone, 
who sings the title réle in “Monsieur Beaucaire,” was 


musically educated in this country, but made his firs! 
appearance in London, and won recognition there be 
fore appearing in opera in his native country. He had, 
however, sung here with the Oratorio Society and with 
various orchestras. 


Butler.—The compositions of Will George Butler, mu- 
sical director at the State Normal School, Mansfield, 


Pa., are becoming more and more popular. Mme. 
Frances Alda has been singing his “Laddie.” His song, 
“Old Pennsylvania,” is also geining headway steadily, 
and has been taken up especially by old Pennsylvanians 
all over the country. 


Hadley—Henry Hadley, the American composer, was 
so pleased with the way in which the Matinée Music?! 


Club of Philadelphia presented his cantata, “A Legen( 
of Granada,” earlier in the season, that he has volun- 
teered to write a cantata to be dedicated to the club 
He personally congratulated Helen Pulaski Innes on 
the excellent work done by the chorus, also Mrs. Samue! 
W. Cooper, chairman of the program committee, and 

rs. Edwin B. Garrigues, president, on the work of the 
club in general. 


Schumann-Heink—Perhaps none of the many phras°s 
that have been used to describe Mme. Schumann-Heink 


is more expressive than “good sport.” Particularly 
well-fitted is this phrase to describe the contralto in 
her encounters with the various annoyances of travel. 
There are, for example, such trifling inconveniences :5 
traveling in day coaches, because the Pullmans are ¢\!t 
off; of finding that the best suite in the local hotel is 2 
favorite playground of little grey mice; in short. to 
quote the words of Schumann-Heink herself, “the hote's. 
meals, rooms and ‘beer’ are all fierce. I can hardly ©at 
or sleep—in fact, all I can do is sing.” A sense 0! 
humor that never deserts her is in evidence in a rece"! 
letter to her managers telling of her difficulties w! 

she ends with “and so it goes, but otherwise, so far, 
are st ll alive.” And then she draws a earicature 0! 


herself at the bottom of the page and labels it Schu- 
mann-Heink “The Beauty.” 
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The Tragic End of a Famous 
‘*‘Carmen’”’ 


“Bill” Reddick was both alarmed and 
erieved when he found the following 
item on the menu card of the Hotel Hal- 
cyon in Miami, Fla., while on his recent 
tour: 


Calvé’s Liver with Bacon 


The accompanist failed to say if he 


sampled the melancholy morsel. 
x * % 


Live Stock Free with Every Issue 
of ‘Musical America’’ 


A Paris savant has discovered that 
paper contains millions of micro-organ- 
isms which live for many thousands of 
years. 

Perhaps the French music publishers 
made this discovery several years ago. 
At any rate, it might explain why they 
charge eight-cylinder prices for roach- 
power compositions. 

+ * + 

The infallible Swn fumbled again last 
week. Maeterlinck was described on Dec. 
24 as “a famous composer” who has come 
to hear “his opera” which “he has never 
heard.” 

* * * 

A Norwood (Conn.) woman who had 
been asleep for eighty days was aroused 
last week by the playing of a phono- 


graph. 
Wonder if the makers of the talking 
machine will advertise this newest 


achievement of the supreme sleep-de- 
stroying instrument? . 
cl * 


The Dean of Critic Has an Idea 


[Philip Hale in the Boston Herald] 
While You Wait 


Those who sat patiently, or restively, 
for over half an hour in Jordan Hall 
last Thursday waiting for the pleasing 
apparition of Perey Grainger may find 
some consolation in the knowledge that 
at the Hippodrome, London, last month, 
it was “precisely 57 minutes after the 
advertised hour that the curtain rose 
upon the second edition of ‘Joy Bells;’ 
nor was any reason vouchsafed for the 
delay.” But the aud‘ence at the Hippo- 
drome was not obliged to wait without 
diversion; cinematograph pictures were 
shown of a nature to put the spectators 
in a cheerful mood, for the subjects were 
railway accidents and airplane crashes. 

Here is a hint for any kind-hearted 
manager of a singer or a pianist. If the 
manager knows that there will be a delay 
on account of the large number of free 
tickets he has sent out and the conse- 
quent payment of the war tax at the 
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box office—for deadheads are inclined to 
be late at a concert, as they delight in 
leaving before it is over, especially in 
the middle of a piece being performed 
let him provide film pictures of an over- 
whelming nature—say “The Death Bed 
of Mozart;” Mme. Geraldine Farrar ina 
passionate scene played by her and Mr. 
Tellegen—the latter with his chest ex- 
posed; Mr. Paderewski as premier of 
Poland at Versailles, armed with the 
awful dignity of a stove-pipe hat; or 
Fritz Kreisler in the act of defining his 
attitude toward the United States of 
America. This might help some. 
* *” * 


Schubert in a Nutshell 


Robert W. Morse, a teacher in Bruns- 
wick, Me., had the following facts re- 
turned to him on an examination paper. 
He forwarded them to the Boston Herald, 
we are advised by C. R.: 

“Schubert, 1692-1868. This was the 
first leading representative in the Ro- 
mantic School. His unfinished symphony 
is an example of his genus as a musical 
composer. This made him very popular, 
and his music was received with a great 
reception. He had his musical vision 
from some book. He furnished the music 
for the seventy-two verses of Goethe. He 
wrote forty feuds in all kinds of keys. 
He published his works. He had seven 
years of public life and after his death 
the people began to realize his genus.” 








Dear CANTUS FIRMUS: 

Irresistibly I felt that you must be let 
in on this: When a certain virtuoso 
played in Montreal, Dec. 14, the program 
notes informed us urbanely that: “In 
1991 Rubinstein selected him from all 
the students of the Conservatory of Mos- 
cow, etc.” 

Wouldn’t you say that the printer of 
this program had decided futuristic 
leanings? Faithfully, 

HARCOURT FARMER. 

Montreal, Dec. 22, 1919. 


[Hastings (Nebr.) Tribune.] 


His program last evening was a varied 
one and one which held the audience to 
the last, and even at the end they were 
prone to have him stop. 

* * * 


A Promising Young Singer 
[Clipped by Alice Mayer from the Pacific 
Coast Musical Review] 

Lina Pagliughi, who is 121 years of 
age, and who is known as the young 
Tetrazzini, will sing “Caro Nome,” from 
“Rigoletto,” and “Love’s Echo,” by New- 
ton. 

” * * 


The same to you! 
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AROLINA LAZZARI, contralto, was 

/ born in Massachusetts, on Christmas 
day, 1891. Her parents, of French and 
Italian origin, 
were cultured 
musicians and 
encouraged her 
early study of 
music. Gradu- 
ated from the 
public schools 
of her native 
town, she at- 
tended _ the 
Conference 
Seminary at 
Bucksport, Me. 
Then she 
studied for 
three years at 





College delle 
Carolina Lazzari gg l >a 
musical gifts 


© recognized and she began her vocal 
to... 5? Soing also to the Verdi Conserva- 
“ry, from which she won a certificate as 


S 


pianist. On her return to the United 
States, she became a voice pupil of Will- 
iam S. Brady, and for two-and-a-half- 
years devoted herself assiduously to 
study. In the fall of 1917 she was heard 
by Campanini who immediately engaged 
her to sing leading operatic roles with 
the Chicago Opera Association. With 
this organization she made her début in 
November, 1917, as Giglietta in ‘“‘Isa- 
beau.” 

Besides her constant operatic appear- 
ances with these forces during the next 
two seasons, Miss Lazzari was heard in 
concert throughout the United States, 
and with such artists as Alda, Kreisler, 
Ganz, Hackett, De Luca and others. 
During the fall of 1919 she went on tour 
with the Metropolitan Quartet consisting 
of herself, Alda, Chalmers and Kingston. 
For the season of 1919 Miss Lazzari has 
been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company to appear here and is expected 
to make her appearance shortly with 
that company. Miss Lazzari makes her 
present home on Long Island, N. Y. 














OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. 


In many a fam- 


ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
today a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, 


describing the various 


styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, with 
prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout 
the world. 











Frederick Martens 
Pays a Tribute to 
Mr. Sametini’s Art 











Leon Sametini, the Chicago Violinist, and 
Mrs. Sametini, Who Is Also a Gifted 
Musician 


CHICAGO, Dec. 14.—Leon Sametini, the 
violinist, whose first public appearance 
in America was in concert with Mary 
Garden, Schumann-Heink, Dalmores, 
Sammarco and other artists some ten 
years ago at Orchestra Hall, is paid a 
warm tribute by Frederick H. Martens 
in his recent book, “Violin Mastery.” 


Mr. Sametini has made a remarkably 
brilliant reputation for himself in Chi- 
cago since he has adopted this city as 
his home. He has jumped into the breach 
at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs when certain soloists failed to ar- 
rive, and has also made distinguished 
successes as soloist with the orchestra on 
his own account. 

Mr. Martens, in his book, mentions 
Mr. Sametini in the following connec- 
tion: 

“When I take the whole history of the 
violin into account I feel that the true 
inwardness of Violin Mastery is best 
expressed by a kind of threefold group 
of great artists. First, in order of ro- 
mantic expression, we have the trinity 
made up of Corelli, Viotti, and Vieux- 
temps. Then there is a trinity of me- 
chanical perfection composed of Loca- 
telli, Tartini and Paganini, or a more 
modern equivalent, César Thomson, 
Kubelik and Burmeister, and finally what 
I might call in the order of lyric expres- 
sion, a quartet comprising Ysaye, Thi- 
baud, Mischa Elman and Sametini, the 
last named a wonderfully fine artist of 
the lyric or singing type.” 





N. Y. State Teachers’ Association Hears 
Methods Demonstrated 


The New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association held its first monthly meet- 
ing of this season at the Bush Terminal 
building recently. Howard C. Davis, 
supervisor of public school music at 
Yonkers, demonstrated with the aid of 
forty pupils, his method of voice culture 
in grade schools. Frederick H. Haywood, 
president of the Association, with forty 
young women from his classes, illus- 
trated the possibilities of voice culture in 
the high schools. 





Mrs. Clarence Eddy Resigns Church Post 
in San Francisco 


Mrs. Clarence Eddy, who for the last 
four and a half years has been solo 
contralto in the First Congregational 
Church in San Francisco, has resigned 
her position and is joining Mr. Eddy in 
Chicago on Dec. 30. Mr. Eddy is now 
residing in Chicago, being at the head 
of the organ department of the Chicago 
Musical College and is also doing con- 
siderable concert work. 
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SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA CO. 


NOW ON ITS TENTH 
CONSECUTIVE ANNUAL TOUR 


THE REMARKABLE SUCCESSES, artistically and financially, of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company upon its recent tours of the United States and 
Canada now constitute important topics of interest in American musical 
circles. The organization enjoys the unique distinction of being the only 
permanently established traveling company in this country. The San Carlo 
has greatly outdistanced, and kept far afield of, all other enterprises of similar 
character. Its reputation for meeting every artistic requirement, protecting 
every obligation, financial and otherwise, and filling all scheduled engage- 


ments, is well known to all who keep in touch with important musical events. 


In the eminence of its leading singers, numerical proportions of orchestra 
and chorus, extensiveness of repertoire and general completeness of produc- 
tions, the San Carlo Company is the most brilliant operatic assemblage that 


financial outlay and managerial endeavor can possibly bring about. 


APPEARING THIS SEASON WITH TRIUMPHAL 
SUCCESS IN THIRTY-TWO OF THE LEADING 
CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


THE REPERTOIRE 


Aida, Carmen, La Gioconda, Lucia Di Lammermoor, Romeo and Juliet, Rigoletto, [Il Trovatore, 
Martha, Barber of Seville, Cavalleria Rusticana, Jewels of The Madonna, Tales of Hoffmann. La 


Traviata, Faust, Boheme, Pagliacci, The Secret of Suzanne, Madame Butterfly, La Forza del 


Destino, Ballo in Maschera. 


FORTUNE 
OPERATIC | 
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WITH THESE DISTINGUISHED OPERATIC ARTISTS 


MEZZO SOPRANOS BARITONES 
SOPRANOS . STELLA DEMETTE MARIO VALLE 
ADA PACCI VINCENT BALLESTER 
QUEENA MARIO Bc Red ANGELO ANTOLA 
MARCELLA CRAFT (guest) . ROSINI RODOLFO FORNARI 
ALICE GENTLE (guest) a See BASSOS 
BETTINA FREEMAN 7 TENORS PIETRO DE BIASI 
SOFIA CHARLEBOIS NATALE CERVI 
ESTER FERRABINI MANUEL SALAZAR 
ROSINA ZOTTI GIUSEPPE AGOSTINI MUSICAL DIRECTORS 
ROMEO BOSCACCI GAETANO MEROLA 
LUCIANO ROSSINI ARMANDO BURATTI 











FORTUNE GALLO Charles R. Baker 


Owner and Impresario . Advance Manager 
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| GALLO’S 
INTERPRISES 
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NOW TOURING THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA WITH SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


Recognizing the wide-spread demand for operatic pro- 
duction in the English language, Fortune Gallo and Bradford 
Mills are presenting a repertoire of revivals of the old fa- 
vorite light operas. No money has been spared to produce 


them with the same elaborate vestment of scenery and cos- 
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tumes which characterized their original production, and 
with a company chosen for the individual ability to portray 


the roles for which they have been east. 


The company is a SINGING organization. A large chorus 
of fresh young voices selected from the studios of New York, 
an augmented orchestra under one of the best known con- 

- 


ductors in the country, and a Jarge cast of distinguished prin- 
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cipals, the Gallo English Opera Company inaugurates a new 


lb 


era of light opera in America; a return to the delightful 


Le 


operas of days gone by, when good singing as well as acting 
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constituted the standard by which performances were judged. 





APPEARING IN 47 LEADING AMERICAN CITIES—38 WEEKS 
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THE REPERTOIRE 


“The Mikado” 


ne b Offices: “Pinafore” 
“(ondoliers” 
ondoliers 
| Reolian Hall éCeisha” 
el 
Werk City “Chimes of Normandy” 


With Jefferson De Angelis and 


Hana Shimozumi (Japanese Prima Donna) 











FORTUNE GALLO BRADFORD MILLS 


President General Manager 
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Thurlow Lieurance 
Has Successfully Recorded and Har- 


monized Numerous 


American Indian Melodies 


A Striking Example of the Beauty of 
Many of These Aboriginal Themes is 


Found in 


d 
i} | By the Waters of 
{ {Thurlow Lieurance Minnetonka 






































i No.14561_ — By the Waters of Minnetonka Price, 60 Cents 


J. M.CAVANASS ; : 
An Indian Love Song THURLOW LIEURANCE 





Violin or Flute 
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ETHELYNDE SMITH 


Makes Splendid Impression as Soloist With St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra—Eastern Soprano Scores in 
First Appearance Here. 





“Two features combined yesterday to make the third concert in the 
St. Louis Symphony Series at the Odeon most enjoyable. The first was 
the singing of the soloist, Miss Ethelynde Smith, who, despite the fact that 
she was practically unheralded, made a spiendid impression on her first 
appearance in this city. She displayed a most sympathetic soprano and was 
accorded a hearty welcome by the large audience. 

“The third program number marked the appearance of Miss Smith. The 
soloist sang the Micaela aria. This is one of the finest songs in the Bizet 
masterpiece, and suffered nothing in the presentation by Miss Smith. 

“The soprano has a voice of rare sympathetic quality. There was no 
shrillness, but rather a soft, entrancing tone throughout, even in the upper 
register. The song calls for true dramatic reading in parts and the phrase, 
‘I shall speak loudly to her face—Ah!’ was powerful. Plaintively pretty 
was the wail of Micaela, as she implores the protection of the Lord. Through- 
out, Miss Smith showed rare recognition of musico-dramatic tone values. 

“The soprano later offered a group of American songs, scoring especially 
in ‘Time and I,’ the words of which were by the late Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
and in a blithe dance-giee, ‘O, Come Hither,’ composed by Bainbridge Crist. 
Pee Sr ty eet ee published for Low Voice. British PM. ce pet “8 OO ney ee ae. ee Oe 

“It is St. Louis’s loss that Miss Smith has not been heard here before, 
and the city’s wish that she come soon again.” 
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Frequently used by such great artists as Schumann-Heink, Julia Culp, Alma 














t Gluck, May Peterson, Christine Miller, Julia Claussen, Horatio Connell “St. Louis Star.” 
1 : and many others. : oe ote, 
oR Victor Records by Julia Culp and Princess Watahwaso Miss Smith Day’s Soloist 
i: Easily Commands Difficult Situations in 
BY THE WATERS OF MINNETONKA Micacla Aria from “Carmen” 
BY THURLOW LIEURANCE “Tt was a veritable feast of melody which Conductor Zach offered at 
By PUBLISHED IN THE FOLLOWING ARRANGEMENTS: the Odeon yesterday, and the audience which filled the gallery and nearly 
‘a2 Pri vf ; ; bor yorenai “it A et : gh 
; Weal Sie la Mabie © te F Bienes... 25. ose. occcc = every seat on the main floor enjoyed it, and didn’t hesitate to express its 
with Violin or Flute ad. lib appreciation, = ; : 
; Vocal Sole (Low Voice —Range D aa ee ae ene ae Be 60 “Miss Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was the soloist for the occasion, her 
Vieod Ge ‘a hoe g-gn Sa ee od principal offering being the Micaela aria from ‘Carmen.’ While it is one 
Cy CN a iMihi«. "12 of the most beautiful numbers of the Bizet opera, its technical difficulties 
2 fo err -75 Cello and Piano.............. 75 have saved it from becoming as hackneyed as some of the other ‘Carmen’ 
. Remarkably Successful in All Arrangements. selections, for which we should be grateful. 
“Miss Smith’s easy command of her high notes, the flexibility of voice, 


and absence of effort we Imirable features in this selection, while 
THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY aa Panel epee dials Goer lees tee oo fervid, pe pipe 


b4 bd . . . . . 

Philadelphia, Pa. American songs with piano accompaniment formed her second offering. 

Cadman’s setting of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s ‘Time and I,’ and Katherine 

ee eee eee Glen’s music to Sare Teasdale’s ‘Twilight,’ were especially well received. 


The audience was profuse in its applause, and for an encore she responded 
with a ‘Cuckoo’ song, which won additional applause.” 
James V. Linck in “St. Louts Republic,” St. Louis, Mo. 


A Coupon for Vocalists 


Theodore Presser Company 
1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Variety and Range Were Noted Features of Concert 


“The American soprano, Ethelynde Smith, sang an operatic aria, and 
renewed the acquaintance of the audience with her neatly chosen song 


Gentlemen :— ate . ’ ’ : 
P ‘ ” group, giving for her only encore Liza Lehman’s celebrated ‘Cuckoo,’ with 
pee ee mies can't +8 x74 pa» Np ga sae which the soloist of the afternoon quite electrified the house. 
Waters of Minnetonka,” in the .......... voice; ¥ “Micaela’s aria from ‘Carmen,’ ‘Je dis que rien ne m’epouvante’ (I swear 
Zs 


that nothing shall frighten me) was sung by Miss Smith in a courageously 
self-reliant manner. Her song group was most interesting. She accom- 
plished the high notes of the several pieces with ease and also the coloratura 
effects in one of them.” 
Richard Spamer in “St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat,” 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and also send me, WITHOUT CHARGE, your valu- 
able folder, listing and describing other Indian 
Numbers, entitled HIDDEN BEAUTIES IN THE 
MUSIC OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
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: HEIFETZ WINS ANN ARBOR 





Phamber Music and Student Societies 
Also Give Programs 


\NN ARBOR, MICH., Dec. 19.—Decem- 
| per has been a banner month for Ann 
Arbor’s music-loving public. On Dec. 4, 
Jaccha Heifetz gave a masterful demon- 
stration of violin playing before an audi- 
ence Which taxed the capacity of Hill 
Auditorium. He fully justified the high 
hopes of Ann Arbor musicians who have 
heen clamoring to hear him. On Dec. 15 
he New York Chamber Music Society, 
mder the direction of Carolyn Beebe, 
jso made its Ann Arbor début in a 
basterful program. Several student or- 
;nizations were also heard from. The 
Tniversity Glee Club, of more than 100 
cked voices, under the direction of Rus- 
>| Carter, head of the Public School 
lusic Department of the School of Mu- 
,c, appeared in an attractive program, 
in interesting feature of which was a 
yroup of songs in which the Girls’ Glee 
lub of the University, under the direc- 
on of Nora Crane Hunt, of the local 
culty of the school, was heard. On 
ec, 5 the men of the Michigan Union 
yppeared in an interesting amateur pro- 
iction known as “Spotlight Vaudeville.” 
b. most elaborate undertaking of' the 
fudents was the production of DeKo- 
en’s “Redfeather,” which was given 
three performances on Dec. 11, 12 and 
{3. Leading réles were taken by Pearl 
W. Wolcott, soprano; James Hamilton, 
tenor; Robert R. Dieterle, baritone, and 
} other members of the School of Music. 
The opera was directed by Professor 
Enrl V. Moore, head of the Organ De- 
partment of the School, while the general 
sige direction was in charge of E. Mor- 
timer Schuter. On Dec. 18 an interest- 
ins program was provided about 3000 
thildren of the Ann Arbor public schools. 
Lulu Allen, in charge of the music in the 
graie schools, was conductor, while Rus- 
}| Carter pres‘ded at the piano. Earl 
¥. Moore officiated in the same capacity 
it the organ. William Wheeler, head of 
he Voice Department, sang the tenor 
le in Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” at Alma Col- 
ee on the evening of Dec. 17. 
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Yat W. Finston Heads Capitol Theater’s 
New Orchestra of 70 Men 


An orchestra of seventy musicians haz 
en organized to play in the Capitol 
reater, New York. The selection of this 
‘chestra has been placed in the hands of 
at W. Finston, named in the announce- 
ent as the new musical director of the 
puse. Mr. Finston completed his task 
f selecting the musicians who will com- 
pse the new orchestra. There have been 
er 500 applications from members of 
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Thirty-third Season 
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PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th St., New York 


(OKANN BERTHELSEN 


_ Teacher of Singing and Opera 
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Telephone, Riverside 1839 


AY LAIRD BROWN—Lynic Diction 


DORA DUTY JONES METHOD 
(Authorized Exponent) 
1W. 89th St., New York. ‘Tel. Riverside 2605. 
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NEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
‘dress: 150 West 58th St., New York 


HEL CAVE-COLE 
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leacher of Singing and Coach 
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London “Early Birds’’ Form in Line to Buy Opera 


a 


Tickets 




















The photographer stepped round to the box office on the morning when tickets were placed on sale for Sir Thomas Beecham’s 


London opera season. The picture shows the “early birds” eager to catch the precious pasteboards, this being the 
beginning of the queue as it appeared at nine a. m. Sir Thomas’s season began Nov. 3. 





symphony, grand opera, and from other 
motion picture house orchestras, and the 
material offered, says Mr. Finston, has 
been of an exceptional character. 

A feature of the new policy of the 
Capitol and Mr. Finston will be invita- 
tions to noted musical leaders to be 
“guest conductors” of the Capitol Or- 
chestra from time to time. 

The orchestra will make its bow at the 
Capitol on Dec. 28, the contract of Ar- 
thur Pryor and his band having expired 
Dec. 27. 


MUSICIANS’ 


AR. AND MKS. KUSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor 


Now on ‘Transcontinental Tour of Canada from 
Halifax to Vancouver 
Pers. Address: St. Helene de Bagot, Canada, P.qQ. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 807 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


VICTOR HARRIS 
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MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 
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Vocal Instruction 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Quartet of Artists Gives 


Maplewood, N. J. 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J., Dec. 15.—Dicie 
Howell, soprano; Earle Tuckerman, bari- 
tone; Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and Nora 
Norman, pianist, gave an admirable con- 


cert on Saturday evening, Dec. 13, at the 
Field Club. Miss Howell replaced Marie 
Stoddart and sang charmingly the “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca” and songs by 
Marum, Jordan and La Forge, while Mr. 


Concert in 
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ARTHUR J. KRUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON, - - - MASS. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years lead'ng instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
83 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAE D, MILLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS, Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Bedford 6935 17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 


216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Cirele 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 
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Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine vears with Institute of Musical Art. 
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MARGUERITE ROBSRISON, Piction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DICTION 
Special attention to the elimination of foreign accents 
and provincialisme: Studio 33 West 81st Street, 
N. ¥. By appointment only. ‘Phone Schuyler 6327. 





























Tuckerman aroused enthusiasm with his 
singing of songs by Morgan, old Irish 
folk-songs and Negro Spirituals ar- 
ranged by Reddick and Guion, as well 
as encores by Cook, Harling and New- 
combe. Mr. Kronold pleased his audience 
with works by Sokoloff, Popper, Casella, 
Boccherini, Rimsky-Korsakoff and _ his 
own “Mélodie Romantique.” The _ pro- 
gram was closed with Miss Howell’s 
lovely singing of the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” Mr. Kronold supplying the ob- 
bligato with rich tone. 
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FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
’ Teacher of Singing 
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RODNEY SAYLOR 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
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HENRY F, SEIBERT 
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Fred V. Sittig. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
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MRS, FREDERIC H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 
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SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART 
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COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Lidg. 
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All singers made self-supporting. Summer term 
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Noted Voeal Instructor 


SERGEI 


The 


Announces 
Important 
Appearances 
for 


His Pupils 


Betsy Lane Shepherd 
Lotta Madden 

Ruth Pearcy 
Virginia Rea 

Cora Cook 

Helen Davis 
Zusanne Zimmerman 
Ethlyn Morgan 
Hattie Arnold 


Elsa Diemer 


Thelma Thelmare 
Elsie Duffield 
Charlotte Hamilton 
Ruth Loyd Kinney 
Mrs. Fred. D. Burnitt 
Sudwarth Frasier 
Felice de Gregorio 
Bernard Woolff 
Ludwig Eybisch 


During the months of December and January 


KLIBANSKY 





Florence Gorton Hartman 








Private Studio 


212 West 59th St., New York City 





South Bend Hears Its Own and Visiting 
Forces 


SoutH BEND, IND., Dec. 17.—South 
Bend has recently experienced a musical 
awakening. The Minneapolis Orchestra 
visited here for an afternoon and evening 
concert at which more than 800 were un- 
able to get seats. A series of fine Sym- 
phony Concerts have been arranged by 
the newly organized South Bend Sym- 
phony Orchestra with F. H. Ingersoll as 
conductor. The first of the series was 
given on Sunday, Dec. 14, playing to a 
capacity house. 

The audience was most enthusiastic 
and an Orchestral Association is being 
formed to make the orchestra a perma- 
nent institution. An effort will be made 
to give concerts for the school children. 





Seven Engagements in Week for Earle 
Tuckerman 


Earle Tuckerman, the New York bari- 
tone, recently put to his credit a very 
busy week. On Sunday morning, Dec. 
7, he sang at the Chapel of the 
Intercession, New York, ~= at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Yonkers, 
N. Y., in the afternoon, and in the even- 
ing at the Elks’ Club in Rutherford, 
N. J. On the following Wednesday even- 
ing he was soloist at the opening concert 
of the new $600,000 Elks’ Club House in 
Jersey City, and on Thursday evening at 
the Commedore Hotel, New York, in a 
joint concert with Margaret Weaver, con- 
tralto. On Saturday afternoon, Dec. 13, 
he appeared at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, and the same evening 
at a concert at the Field Club in Maple- 
wood, N. J., making seven engagements 
in one week. 





Quaile Pupils Win Successes in New 
York Recitals 


Among recent recital successes at 
£olian Hall may be mentioned those of 
Rosa Simon and Juliette Arnold. Both 
pianists are pupils of Elizabeth Quaile, 
the New York teacher, and assistant to 
Harold Bauer. Additional appearances 
for these two soloists are scheduled for 
the near future. Miss Arnold will be 
heard jointly with May Mukle, the Eng- 
lish ’cellist, at the National Arts Club, 
New York, on the evening of Jan. 14, and 
Miss Simon will give another recital in 
AXolian Hall in February. 


HEIFETZ ENCHANTS HUGE 
SUNDAY NIGHT AUDIENCI 





Roa Eton, Soprano, Also Wins Favor I» 
Her First Appearance at Metro- 
politan Concert 


Jascha Heifetz disappointed hundre: 
at the Metropolitan popular concert Su: 
day night—those who couldn’t get i 
The others, the thousands who occupi 
every seat and were jammed beyond : 
comfort wherever standees could be a 
commodated, were enchanted by viol 
playing of the highest order. The Athe 
ian art of the young master was nj 
matched in his choice of numbers, but 
everything he touched was lifted out 
the commonplace by the spirituality a: 
loftiness of his concepts and style. 

Heifetz played Bruch’s “Scotch Fa». 
tasie,” with the Metropolitan Orchestr:,, 
under Hageman, and a group of smal! 
numbers, supplemented by five extras, i 
cluding the inevitable “Valse Bluette ” 
There was little to dazzle anywhere 
his program, but there was much th:t 
was poetic. 

Something of a surprise was Roa Eton, 
a young soprano who was engaged as a 
member of the opera company last ye: 
but whose first appearance was delaye: 
until this concert because of illness. Wit! 
a fresh and youthful lyric voice of color:- 
tura flexibility, she sang Verdi’s “A})'! 
fors é lui” charmingly and stirred a 
tempest of applause. Later she was 
heard in a group of songs in English. 

Robert Couzinou, baritone, sang the 
“Carmen” “Toreador Song” and a group 
of French lyrics with rich and sym- 
pathetic tone. His use of the falsetto, 
however, in the lovely “Ariodant” air 
was of questionable taste. 

The orchestra played Dvorak’s “Car- 
naval Overture” and arrangements }\ 
Stock of MacDowell’s “To a Water-Lily” 
and “To a Wild Rose,” Schubert’s “Mo- 
ment Musical,” and Kreisler’s “Leibes- 
freud.” 

Accompanists were Samuel Chotzinoff, 
for Heifetz, Frank La Forge, for Miss 
Eaton, and Wilfrid Pelletier for Cou- 
zinou. 2. 





The Boston Symphony, Pierre Mo: 
teux, conductor, gave a concert before a 
crowded house at the State Armory, 
Schenectady, N. Y., on Dec. 13. 

































































“A MASTER OF ROBUST, MANLY STYLE, A MASTER OF RHYTHM” (New York Times) 





WHOSE RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL ON DECEMBER 21st DISCLOSED HIM TO BE 
‘‘A NATIVE PIANIST OF UNUSUALLY BRILLIANT GIFTS ’’ 


‘Technically his performance was admirable. 
He played Chopin's Etude for black keys with just 
the right amount of brilliance and clearness. The 
Scherzo in B flat minor was done with a display of 
technique and of dashing rhythm that was good to 
hear. Liszt's difficult B minor Sonata offered many 
opportunities to exhibit his crisp finger action.” 


NEW YORK HERALD. 


“His playing throughout was clean, crisp, re- 
freshingly clear-cut. In the Mozart C minor Fan- 


tasie there was great tonal beauty; in the numbers 
which made a greater demand on his technique he 
showed that his fingers were spendidly able to cope 
with every difficulty. Mr. Gordon has developed 
surprisingly since his recital last year; he plays with 
authority and fine intelligence. He colored the 
Chopin group with a sensitive imagination, drawing 
a true loveliness of tone that was appealing without 
any tendency to over-sentimentality.” 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL. 


HIS SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL FOR THIS SEASON WILL TAKE PLACE AT AEOLIAN HALL ON FEB. 12th 
DANIEL MAYER 


Steinway Piano Management: 
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dent. 


PHILLIP GORDON 


and charming.” 


J 


“Mr. Gordon is a pianist whose clear-cut tech- 
nique and fine rhythmic sense are abundantly evi- 
( Of such things as Chopin’s Etude for black 
keys and the B flat minor Scherzo and the Mozart 
B minor Fantasie he gave well balanced and even 
brilliant performances.’’ 


“A player of fineness, of delicacy, of musical en- 
thusiasm which strikes fire, he is among the happiest 


of the youths to hear.” 
NEW YORK EVENING SUN. 


‘Mr. Gordon’s playing was brilliant. 
was rhythmic and musical and technically fluent 


“‘He is a player of robust, manly style, a master 
of rhythm, and, in the most difficult passages, of 
crystalline clarity; the study on the black keys, by 
Chopin, was an example which the house would 
have liked to hear again.” 


“The young pianist’s style is direct, buoyant, 
vigorous, absolutely without affectation. 
the instincts of a genuine musician.”’ 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


All of it 
NEW YORK WORLD. 


He has 


NEW YORK TIMES. 3 
NEW YORK AMERICAN. | 
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Communications not accompanied by 
he full name and address of the senders 
annot be published in this department. 

is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
litor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Against Competitions for Composers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


One does not like to be a stop-gap to 
progress, so to speak, along national 
lines, but there seems to be a tendency to 
regard music as a thing of the present, 
supposed to keep step with the inven- 
tions and other material improvements 
of the time. I am inclined to regard the 
tendency as the result of illogical or 
imperfect reasoning. 

Very much akin to such a conclusion 
is the idea of offering prizes for composi- 
sitions of a musical nature, the style or 
general purport thereof being dictated 
beforehand. Like the flying machine of 
the famed Darius Green, these imitations 
and limitations of art have little real 
consideration for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the creative impulse. 

It must be considered, in the first 
place, that this is not an art age and 
therefore not much can be expected. So 
much the more should what we have be 
cherished. 

Secondly, the times are so complex and 
conglomerate that it is doubly difficult to 
fuse things into a workable material. 
We see the results of trying to keep up 
with the times—namely, the monstrosity 
ragtime—popular today, tomorrow for- 
gotten—a sort of ragged time, ragged 
and forlorn! 

No, music is not to improve the 
fashions and fancies of the moment. The 
whole subject is not approached from the 
right viewpoint, in my opinion, the true 
one being, after all, the individual one. 

Instead of the present time being 
alone the sphere of musical inspiration, 
we are to limit by no means its range. 
Not even prizes are to stimulate. That 
is —<— like giving money for being 
good. 

No, the composer should take what 
suits him—what attracts him by its na- 
ture—even if written long ago. Not that 
he should imitate old methods and styles 
any more than present-day lightness and 
trivialities. His own ripened idea is the 


important thing, his version of the old 
and new compared side by side. 

We should note that the greatest ar- 
tists have generally taken subjects from 
another and, of course, earlier time. Cer- 
tainly they had no thought to advance 
art by means always in plain sight. The 
imagination was almost invariably called 
into play. 

Let us take the hint and not chain art. 

CHAS. H. BATTEY. 

Providence, R. I., Dec. 16, 1919. 





Prof. Miller Makes Some Suggestions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It seems to me an appropriate time to 
discuss some practical form for the trus- 
tees of the fund, left by the late Mr. A. D. 
Juilliard for the advancement of music, 
to act on, and to ask the chairman of that 
board for some statement as to its inten- 
tions. I have had some correspondence 
with the head of that board and have 
presented a plan which I believe sound in 
a musical sense and for the best interests 
of the musical fraternity, especially 
American. 

Let me, at the same time, present a 
protest against the use by publishers of 
German words of expression in printed 
music and to urge the use of the time- 
honored Italian language for expression 
marks. One language for such a purpose 
is enough. The whole world knows that 
already. It is sheer impudence, to use 
a rough term, to force the German word 
on ae student of music when an 
Italian word will do just as_ well, 
if not better. The German is_ un- 
pleasant and decidedly unmusical. The 
Italian is pleasant and musical. We do 
not force the English upon our English- 
speaking people. We recognize the uni- 
versality of the Italian for the purpose, 
just as scientists use Latin for their pur- 
poses. 

I would also suggest that provision be 
made for a correct and uniform diction- 
ary of musical terms for the pianist, the 
singer, the violinist, and other instru- 
ments, including the whole orchestra. 
There is no such dictionary. Those we 
have are in sad disagreement. 

D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1919. 





How an Helena (Ark.) Organist Got Rid 
of a Lot of Bile 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

How hungry and thirsty one does be- 
come for an honest musical periodical! 
Musical workers in isolated points would 
value such a paper. 
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I do not criticize musical papers for so 
meticulously saying only the complimen- 
tary about the artists who advertise with 
them. (Sometimes such a virulent fight 
as a certain musical sheet waged on Mary 
Garden is a wonderful boost, as it was to 
her.) I assume that a musical periodical 
could scarcely survive if it told only the 
truth about artists. At any rate, it 
could not have any advertisers. 

However, I do object to small subservi- 
ance to the old, old nauseating boche 
propaganda. Why not keep it out of 
art? 

I do not know who Miss Edna Thomas 
is, but if she is a lady of delicate taste 
she will suffer nausea when she sees page 
six of your Nov. 1 issue, and sees what 
Miss May Stanley quotes her as saying. 

If these things were not untruths, they 
would still be of questionable taste and 
embarrassing to our government. Be- 
sides, what is their connection with 
music? 

Not quite so rotten—only funny—is 
the hysteria of H. F. P. over Kreisler on 
page five. 

On page four, in commenting on Lotta 
Madden’s recital, he speaks of the past 
“several weary seasons” during which he 
has suffered from silly tinklings— (mean- 
ing, doubtless, the music of César Franck, 
Saint-Saéns, César Cui, etc., etc.) 

To a fellow who was_ twenty-two 
months in France with the Sixth Marines 
in the Second Division—well, one should 
interrupt one’s self, and not judge an 
H. F. P. too harshly. He goes by his 
own lights. However, I regret that 
H. F. P. found those seasons “weary.” 
He ought to go back to Germany himself 
and rest. 

By the way, did they intern this 
hombre during the war? And if so, why 
aren’t they deporting him now? I sup- 
pose his pet friends are De Valera, Berk- 
man and the gentle Emma. 

You show me a pro-boche—who was so 
from Aug. 1, 1914, to April 6, 1917, and 
who then began to use sentences begin- 
ning this way: “Me? I/’m not pro-any- 
thing but pro-American,” and I’ll show 
you a hypocrite. Yours, etc., 

ERWIN H. VON DER AU. 
Organist and Choirmaster, 
St. John’s Church. 
Helena, Ark., Dec. 22, 1919. 





A Fiji Islander Joins the Legion of 
Wagnerians 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Sir: Permit me to make a few remarks 
on the Wagner question, which seems to 
have been taking up so much space in 
your late issues. It certainly seems 
rather strange that all this trouble over 
playing of German music should be 
levelled at poor old Wagner. One natur- 
ally supposes, in view of all these com- 
ments that he is recognized as the great- 
est of the German composers. In that 
case why should these same people raise 
no objection to Weber, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart and Flotow? (To mention only a few 
of the German or Austrian composers 
whose works are being produced in 
America). 

Of course it is very easy to understand 
why some people object to Wagner. 
There are the modern composers who 
think that by ousting the masters’ works 
we would have to put up with their 
inspired creations. Then again there are 
the people who would rather go to a 
symphony concert and listen to “Cava- 
leria Rusticana,” intermezzos and music 
of that type. These have not (probably 
never will) grasped the significance of 
Wagner. 

Now sir, America is supposed to be a 
free country. If this is the case why 
shouldn’t any one who wants to hear 
Wagner be able to do so. Those who don’t 
can stay at home. 

I am very pleased to see you have 
some very competent critics, who are 
not afraid of speaking their mind on 
this subject. Mr. Peyser’s word I place 
more reliance on than any other critic in 


America and I am always pleased to 
read his criticisms. 

I may say in conclusion that I eagerly 
await my mail from America each month 
as I know it contains a few copies of 
your interesting paper. Out of the world 
of music as I am here it is doubly wel- 
come. 

Kindest regards and wishing your 
valuable paper all sorts of prosperity, 

DOUGLAS GRANT. 
Lau Toka, Fiji Island, Dec. 6, 1919. 


MAY PETERSON IN PITTSBURG 








Metropolitan Soprano Relieves the Smoky 
City’s Musical Drought 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 27.—If it hadn’t 
been for May Peterson of New York and 
the Metropolitan, we would have had 
nothing to listen to but the Salvation 
Army tinkling bells and we would have 
nothing to see but the whiskers of the 
Salvation Army Santa Claus. May 
Peterson came, and we immediately for- 
got prohibition and exchanging Christ- 
mas presents, and all manner of things, 
except her glorious voice and her irre- 
sistable personality. 

She presented in Carnegie Hall a pro- 
gram that ran from the ancients to the 
moderns. She sang the Mozart “Alle- 
luia” and arias by Massenet, and the 
ever-echoed “Norwegian Echo Song.” 
She made a large audience glad to the 
place where they actually believed there 
might be “good-will toward men.” The 
only fly in the Peterson ointment was the 
fact that she didn’t feature a single 
American composer. Not one was on the 
program. 

_ Philip Sevasta played groups of engag- 
ing numbers on his harp that raised that 
instrument from a thing of curiosity to 
an art instrument. Stuart Ross at the 
piano played felicitous accompaniments. 
H. B. G. 


Blanche Consolvo Leaves for Italy 


NORFOLK, VA., Dec. 10.—In the de- 
parture of Blanche Consolvo, well-known 
contralto, who is sailing for Italy from 
New York on the Dante, America will 
lose for some time a gifted concert and 
operatic artist. Mrs. Consolvo intends to 
travel from Naples to Rome and then to 
Milan to see and hear the artists of the 
Seala, in Milan, and she will not only 
continue her vocal studies but will also, 
as she says, “Obtain an operatic engage- 
ment if living conditions are all right.” 

Mrs. Consolvo has been training with 
Chorusmaster Setti of the Metropolitan 





Opera House and also with Jacques 
Coini of the same institution. She has 


taken with her many important intro- 
ductory letters from the most prominent 
persons in the operatic world of America. 





Give Unique Concert in Brooklyn 


Ethel Lyman Mackey, soprano, and 
Mary Hopkins Emerson, pianist-accom- 
panist, were heard in a unique and 
thoroughly enjoyable concert at the 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, on Monday 
evening, Dec. 8. Both artists went abroad 
during the war and entertained the sol- 
diers, and have collected an interesting 
list of songs which proved popular with 
the troops. From these a charming pro- 
gram was presented at the Bossert, en- 
titled “Music: Its Service During Six 
Thrilling Months with the A. E. F. in 
France, Painted in Song and Story.” The 
big number was “Un Bel Di” from “But- 
terfly.” Both artists displayed admirable 
gifts. A large audience heartily ap- 
plauded the performance. ye es 


Cincinnati Musicians Honor Beethoven 


CINCINNATI, O., Dec. 26.—A Beethoven 
program was given at the Women’s Musi- 
cal Club on Dec. 10. Philip Werthner 
read a paper on the composer, followed 
by Mrs. Adolph Klein, who gave an ad- 
mirable performance of the Sonata, Op. 
27, No. 2. Mrs. Werthner sang “Contri- 
tion,” “Know’st Thou the Land?,” “May 
Song,” and several others in excellent 
manner, while Aline Fredin played the 
Rondo in G Major ably. The program 
was brought to a close by Mrs. Adolph 
Hahn, violinist, and Mrs. Gertrude Dal- 
ton Thorp, pianist, joining in the Sonata, 
Op. 23. 
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Russian Ballet Inspires London’s 
Dancers to Choreographic Creations 


Bantock’s “Pierrot of the Minute” First of Anticipated Series of Ballets—Malipiero’s “Le 
Pause del Silenzio” Has London Premiére—Maggie Teyte and Mme. Bathori Outstand- 


ing Soloists of Week 








By EDWIN EVANS 








London, Dec. 5, 1919 


i ters long stay of the Russian Ballet is 
drawing to a close. It arrived in 
England in the August before the Armis- 
tice and opened on Sept. 5, at the Coli- 
seum, where it stayed nearly thirty 
weeks. In the summer it occupied the 
Alhambra Theater for three months, and 
in the autumn the Empire for a like 
period. In one of the intervals it paid a 
brief visit to Manchester, but during the 
whole period it has not performed out of 


England, and this is its longest stay in 
any one country since M. Diaghileff 
formed his troupe close on a dozen years 
ago. During this period it has given us 
five ballets which, though produced else- 
where, had not previously been seen in 
England. and two entirely new produc- 
tions. Of the former, one was relatively 
speaking an old production, Adolf Bolm’s 
choreographic version of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Sadko.” All the other novelties 
were due to the brilliant invention of 
Leonide Massine, who has completely 
revolutionized our ideas of choregraphy. 

This prolonged success fills our own 
dancing world with envy, and there is 
not unnaturally a great deal of talk 
about the possibilit‘es of reviving the 
English Ballet. I say reviving advisedly 
for, although the ideas of our ballet ran 
on different lines, it had some noteworthy 
achievements to its credit, and the tra- 
diticn still persists. 

We are on the eve of several interest- 
ing experiments. This very evening one 
of them takes vlace at Covent Garden, 
where the ballet of the Beecham Opera 
will be seen in a choreographic version, 
invented by Alexander Gavrilov, of 
Granville Bantock’s “The Pierrot of the 
Minute.” In this case the choreographist 
is the only participant who is not of 
English birth. I hear mention of several 
other attempts that are to be made in 
the future, and I look forward to them 
with eagerne*s tempered by the discre- 
tion of exverience. Meanwhile we will 
hope for the best. 

At Covent Garden we have had “Boris 
Godounov” with Norman Allin in the 
name part. In my previous letters I 
have wr‘tten so fully about this remark- 
able artist that I need only say that his 
performance once more justified the 
claims I advanced on his behalf. Albert 
Coates conducted and the general effect 
maintained a high level throughout. 


Concert Offerings 


In the concert world there is little new 
to report, although the halls have been 
fully occupied. some of them three times 
a day. The only new work of any im- 
portance heard during the week was 
Malipiero’s “Le Pause del Silenzio.” For 
many reasons I wish this had been 
played before the same composer’s “Diti- 
rambo Tragico,” for it belongs to the 


same order or ideas and would have 
helped our audiences to a better under- 
standing of the latter, which is the more 
complex of the two. Both in its form, 
which is a kind of amplification of the 
rondo variation, and in its polyphony, 
“Le Pause del Silenzio” is quite acces- 
sible, if one listens without conservative 
prejudice, but that is more than some 
people can do. It confirms me in my 
opinion that Malipiero is the outstanding 
figure in the small but brilliant group of 
Italian modernists. 

Two vocalists of the week have given 
me cause for gratitude. Coming from a 
harassed critic, that is more than ordi- 
nary praise. One was Maggie Teyte, 
whose recital was a delight from end to 
end. Not a dull song in it and not one 
that failed of securing the right effect. 
The other was Mme. Jane Bathori, who 
visits us far too seldom, and whose musi- 
cal intelligence is such that if she could 
only whisper, I would travel across Lon- 
don for the sake of her interpretat‘on. 
As usual, she accompanied herself and 
gave the Chanscns de Bilitis with a de- 
gree of comprehension which no two per- 
formers, however sympathetic, could 
ever achieve unanimously. 





London,.Dec. 12, 1919 


There has been a plethora of pianists 
in the last week or two, but as most of 
them are well known in America, there 
is no occasion to d’scuss each one fully. 
Coming so close together, their recitals 
derive a large proportion of their inter- 
est from comparison. However odious 
comparison may be, it is imvossible to 
hear within a few days Buson‘, Lamond 
and Cortot without mentally putting 
their performances side by side. La- 
mond has so often been described as an 
intellectual pianist that he, probably un- 
consciously, adopts an intellectual atti- 
tude even toward music, which does not 
require it in the least. It is a'l very well 
to beetle one’s brows over Beethoven’s 
“Hammerklavier” Sonata, but when it 
comes to doing the same thing over early 
Beethoven, it savours of affectation. 

Busoni in comparison, is more dy- 
namic. There is a fine vigor about his 
down beats which enables him to make 
the l'stener realize the structure of a 
work better than most other pianists. I 
recently heard him play the “Waldstein” 
sonata, and cannot recall a performance 
to equal his from this point of view. On 
the same occasion he played the Liszt 
sonata, and performed the extraordinary 
feat of making it sound for once as if it 
were not too long. I have a great affec- 
tion for that work, and yet I always find 
it somewhat of an effort to hear it atten- 
tively to the very end. When Busoni 
played it I was surprised how soon the 
end came in sight. That is great play- 
ing, and I wish I had gone home then, 
for the four Chopin ballades spoilt my 
impression. When a young pianist dis- 
plays such explosiveness we accept it, but 
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Busoni keeps himself well re*ned in, and 
then his outbursts have the effect of 
time-fuse explosions, which are another 
thing altogether. 

Cortot is perhaps even more personal 
than either Busoni. or Lamond in his 
readings of well known classics of the 
piano. One often has occasion to dis- 
agree with h'm on points of interpreta- 
tion. I am not sure that I do not like 
him best when I disagree with him, for it 
means that he has set me thinking from 
a new angle, and that is always welcome 
if one has retained sufficient of youth to 
shift one’s mentality round a bit. 

This week sees the end of the Beecham 
Opera Season at Covent Garden, and of 
the Russ‘an Ballet at the Empire Thea- 
ter. The latter now goes to Paris, taking 
with it its two London novelties. ‘‘La 
Boutique Fantasque” and “The Three- 
Cornered Hat,” besides which it is to 
produce a ballet to the symphonic poem 
“Le Chant du Rossignol,” which Stravin- 
sky has adapted from his opera “The 
Nightingale.” I have provided myself 
with an opportunity of seeing this by 
accepting an invitation to deliver a lec- 
ture in January on the works of Eugene 
Goossens and Lord Berners, in whom the 
Parisien world of music is beginn'ng to 
interest itself. Jl faut savoir joindre 
L’utile a Vagréable. 

The ballet to Bantock’s “Pierrot of 
the Minute,” which was produced at Co- 
vent Garden was not a huge success. It 
had charm of a sort and everybody felt 
benevolently inclined toward it, but it 
lacked invent*on. Phyllis Bedells iz quite 
a good dancer, but a few pirouettes and 
arabesques are nt encugh to sh-w what 
she can do, and Gavrilov gave her little 
else. Nevertheless, we are all pleased 
that there has been a start made, for, up 
to now, the English Ballet has been all 
talk. Once it is a going concern, any- 
thing is possible. The only opera added 
to the list has been Isidore de Lara’s 
“Nail,” out of which Covent Garden has 
made a brilliant spectacle which consoles 
one to some extent for some rather bad 
patches. 

The Br‘tish Symphony Orchestra had 
a command perfermance at Buckingham 
Palace on Nov. 25, which has encouraged 
its founder and conductor, Raymond 
Roze, to embark uvon a series of sym- 
phony concerts. The first of them took 
place this week with a program most of 
which was familiar, English music being 
represented by Cyril Scott’s “Two Passa- 
caglias on Irish Themes,” the same com- 
poser’s “Idyllic Fantasy,” for voice, obce 
and ’cello, and Bantock’s “Song of the 
Genie.” The vocal‘st in the last two 
works was Astra Desmond, cone of the 
best of our younger contraltos. The or- 
chestra consists of one hundred ex-ser- 
vice men who have seen active warfare. 
The program gave particulars of their 
regiments and the locality in which they 
helped to win the war. 





Yamada Gives Recital in Japan 


HAMAMATSU, JAPAN, Nov. 30.—Koscak 
Yamada, the Japane-e composer, gave a 
song recital on the evening of Nov. 29 at 
the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium in Kobe. 
under the auspices of the Kobe Kwansei 
Gakuin, his alma mater. He was assisted 
by Mr. Sakakibara, Japanese pianist. 
The Kobe Kwansei Gakuin is supported 
by funds from America, Canada and 
Japan, and has an enrollment of 1,600 
students, Dr. J. C. Newton, an American, 
being the president. C. H. I 
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Too Many Rush Headlong Into 
Musical Careers Says Reimers 





Noted Singer Finds Vast Number of Young Persons with 
Only Mediocre Ability Attempt Artistic Careers—The 
Preservation of American Music — Exploring for Folk 


Songs 








AST month, one day, Paul Reimers, 
the tenor, took his oath as a citizen 
of the United States. This act put a 
legal confirmation on what Mr. Reimers 
has been in spirit for some time, a fact 
attested to silently but in a very definite 
way by the tnor’s studio surroundings. 
Besides American music, books by Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Reimers has on his walls some 
excellent examples of contemporaneous 
American painting, showing that he has 
lent a hand to the encouragement of an- 
other art besides his music. 
When the writer remarked on this, Mr. 


Reimers enthusiastically pointed out the 
virtues of the paintings and told of his 
fondness for them, as well as of his 
friendship with many of our artists. 

This brought us very naturally to the 
topic of American music, especially the 
folk music, of which art Mr. Reimers has 
always been one of the finest exponents. 

“T think American writers are at 
present doing admirable work in preserv- 
ing the native songs here. The collec- 
tions of the Negro songs, the Kentucky 
mountain songs, and _ especially’ the 
Indian songs, are of inestimable values, 
besides being contributions to the art 
life of this country. Take, for instance, 
the songs of Lieurance. I find them ex- 
tremely attractive. A curious incident 
occurred recently in regard to these. At 
the home of one of my friends, Jessie 
Fletcher, the poetess, who now is a 
woman of about ninety, was reading to 
us some of her poetry. One poem was 
part‘cularly attractive, and Miss Flet- 
cher happened to mention to me that it 
had once been set to music, which, how- 
ever, she thought, did not sufficiently 
suit the spirit of the words. Happening 
to have with me a copy of Lieurance’s 
new Indian suite, I showed her her own 
verse therein set to music. She was ex- 
tremely pleased with it, as Mr. Lieu- 
rance had, as had she, sought his inspira- 
tion from the Indian themes. 


“Besides this artistic introspection in 
America, just now, I think there is a 
strong eastern influence affecting the 
music here, a tendency to follow the 
Chinese and Russian patterns. I think 
perhaps the Russian ballet had much to 
do with this change, nor do I think that 














Paul Reimers, Noted Recital Singer 


it is a deplorable influence by any means. 
The Russian music I find exquisite. In 
my travels through Russia I heard some 
of it right at home. I was able to pick 
up some extremely attractive folk songs 
there for my own work also. 

“And this exploration for folk songs 
has been one of my most pleasant tasks. 
I have done a vast amount of travel, and 
as I have always been a keen lover of 
folk music, I have always managed in 
my travels to add some new songs to my 
collection. Not long since I traveled for 
a time through Spain. There I was able 
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to pick up some lovely examples of a 
folk art which is of an especially appeal- 
ing order, and of which, unfortunately, 
very little has been written down. The 
muse of the Spaniard is most appealing, 
especially that of Southern Spain, where 
the distinct Moorish influence is detect- 
able. Some of the songs of this section 
begin with something of a plaintive cry 
reminiscent of a yodel which gives the 
music a distinct and fascinating twang. 
However, I think America is beginning 
to appreciate the Spanish music through 
the efforts of Kurt Schindler. 

“A remarkable effort for the spread 
and appreciation of folk music¢ of all 
types was that made last year by Max 
Merz at Cooper Union, I thought, when 
the cycle of folk songs of all nations 
was given. It worked for Americaniza- 
tion, certainly. I sang for Mr. Merz at 
the program of Spanish, Italian and 
French songs, and found the audience 
extremely enthusiastic and one of the 
most unique audiences I ever sang before. 
The great majority present were men; 
somewhat suggestive of the Orient, I 
thought, with the women probably home 
attending to their household affairs. 

“Such things as these create a wider 
audience for music in America, and make 
it easier for the young musician. Most 
young musicians have a terrific struggle. 
I had the good fortune to be well re- 
ceived from the first, and didn’t have to 
go through this discouraging period. I 
do think, however, that too many young 
people rush into music who aren’t one 
bit fitted for it, and who at best can only 
turn out mediocre musicians, whereas 
they could be fine cooks or carpenters. I 
remember when I was in Berlin. There 
was an old dowager there, who had a 
great amount of money and was ex- 
tremely generous. Whenever anyone 
needed help, or wanted to aid some char- 
ity he invariably came to her, and always 
got a generous response. She would 
never help young musicians, though, be- 
lieving that tco many untalented ones 
went into music heedlessly. On one occa- 
sion, I remember, some one came to her 
and said, ‘My janitor’s daughter has a 
wonderful voice. Won’t you give her 
some money so that she can study music?’ 
To which my friend replied, ‘No, but I 
will give you some money for her to go 
and learn manicuring and hairdressing.’ 

“TI myself once had an excellent house- 
keeper, and after she was with me a 
while she came and told me she wanted 
to make a confession to me. I got rather 
nervous, but told her to go right ahead. 
She informed me that when she was 
younger she had studied for the grand 
opera stage. I suppose I should have 
immediately asked her to sing for me 
but I didn’t. It made me feel somewhat 
strange, I assure you (this' rather 





whimsically) to think that all the time 
while I was practising, my housekeeper 
was holding judgment on my work. 

“Of course when a person is talented 
and her gift is tested, the matter as- 
sumes different proportions. For these 
young people I particularly urge that we 
make their way a less difficult one.” 

F. G. 





May Peterson Wins Triumph in Home 
City, Oshkosh, Wis. 
OSHKOSH, WIs., Dec. 1.—May Peter- 
son’s concert here last week was one of 
the greatest successes this city has ever 
known. An audience that was larger 
than the auditorium could hold greeted 
the Metropolitan soprano on her return 
to her home city, filling the stage as well 
as all the seats in the house, and gave her 
ovation after ovation. It was a triumph 
such as few singers enjoy and Miss 
Peterson was.touched by it more than 
once during the evening. She sang an 
engaging program superbly, songs and 
arias in French, and songs in English. 
Many old favorites she added, such as 
“Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny,” 
“Comin’ Through the Rye” and “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” accompanying 
herself in some of them at the piano. 








Sunday Concerts Menace Americanism 
Fear Philadelphia Sabbatarians 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 22.—A message 
interpreted as meaning that Governor W. 
C. Sproul would block the effort to pass 
the law permitting Sunday concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, was read at 
the seventy-ninth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Philadelphia Sabbath Asso- 
ciation, by Lieut.-Governor Beidelman. 
Any attempt to nullify the present blue 
laws, said the message, was a menace to 
Americanism. Back of the present bill, 
its opponents believe, are theatrical in- 
terests. W. R. M. 





Langenhan Heard in Freeman, S. D. 


FREEMAN, S. D., Dec. 10.—Christine 
Langenhan, soprano, was the pioneer 
artist on Dec. 4 at the City Hall. The 
patrons of better music for Freeman 
College and the community enjoyed the 
recital, which was under the auspices of 
the College Girls’ Glee Club, this being 
their first venture. Miss Langenhan has 
the happy faculty of choosing songs that 
people like to hear and sings them in a 
manner that captivates. The soprano 
attained powerful climaxes in La Forge’s 
“Before the Crucifix,’ the familiar Aria 
from Thomas’s “Mignon” and _ other 
songs, all given with excellent interpreta- 
tion. 
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“SCOTTISH DANCE.” By Fr. Chopin. 
Arranged by Alberto Jonas. “In Memo- 
riam’’ (Domenico Scarlatti). Pastorale, 
Capriccio. By Alberto Jonas. (New York: 


Carl Fischer.) 


The distinguished virtuoso and teacher, 
himself a pupil of Mendizabel and Rubin- 
stein, supplies the advanced pianist with 
three choice tidbits in these new composi- 
tions of his. The concert transcription 
of the Chopin Danses Ecossaises is an 
admirable piece of work, and while it 
adds new facets of brilliancy and effect 
to its original, has been made with the 
realization that, all said and done, Cho- 
pin did originally write the Danses Ecos- 
saises. The transcriber has been able to 
render unto Chopin that which is Cho- 
pin’s, and at the same time freely take 
for himself that which is Jonas’s: com- 
parison with the original establishes the 
fact. No less artistic and, in their own 
genre, quite as effective pianistically, are 
the “Pastorale” and ‘‘Capriccio” ascribed 
to the memory of Domenico Scarlatti, the 
Neapolitan clavecin wizard. They are 
graceful, delicate evocations of the key- 
board of a by-gone age, its lightness of 
piquant passages, trills and staccati. And 
the style of Scarlatti does not lend itself 
easily to imitation. It calls for an artist 
of Mr. Jonas’s calibre to do justice—as 
he has so emphatically done in the case 
of these two numbers—to its finesse, and 
to give it full effect on a modern piano 
without destroying the delicate charm 
and freshness which were the keynotes 


of the older clavecin music. 
ok * ok 


“VALS GAYO.’”’ By Teresa Carrefo. ‘‘The 
Jester,” “The Flatterer,’’ “‘The Gossip.’’ 
By Clayton Johns. (Cincinnati-New York- 
London: John Church Co.) 


This entire group of attractive piano 
compositions is more or less written a la 
valse. The first number, a posthumous 
work of the great Venezuelan pianist 
Teresa Carrefo, is a very swinging, 
graceful waltz-allegretto, effective and 
playable, with some brilliant technical 
touches in development; yet not too d’ffi- 
cult to earn more general appreciation. 
There is nothing languorous or dreamy 
about it and it deserves its Spanish title 
of “gay” or “cheerful.” Mr. Johns has 
always been skilled in the fashioning of 
clever and well-sounding little teaching 
pieces, and in giving them titles which 
attract. These new numbers are no ex- 
ception to his general rule. His three 
“Sketches from Vanity Fair,” as he calls 
“The Jester,” “‘The Flatterer” and “The 
Gossip,” are happy examples of with 
what ease and effect the routined hand is 
able to turn the tempo di valse to varied 
and instructive use. All three have been 
carefully fingered and supplied with 
pedal markings, in accordance with more 
modern custom in teaching music for 


grade two. 
* BS * 


“HAIL, CERES, HAIL.’’ By John H. Dens- 
more. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


To a text by Mrs. Cyrus B. Dallin, Mr. 
Densmore has written with really Attic 
freedom and expressiveness a fine can- 
tata for soprano and alto solos and mixed 
chorus. It might, in a way, be called a 
Pagan Thanksgiving cantata, which im- 
plies no reproach; rather the contrary, 
since the Hellenes did not, perhaps, 
thanks-give with our own measure of 
solemnity; but with the lighter joyous- 
ness of Greek mythology. Mr. Densmore 
secures plenty of movement and effect in 
his handling of the chorus parts, and his 
solos offer very charming interludes of 
single voice melody to set off the har- 
monic choral progress. Proserpine’s (so- 
prano) andante, beginning p. 13, and the 


solo of Ceres, p. 21, are most melodious. 
The work is not of undue length—the 
vocal score numbers only twenty-nine 
pages—and should prove a grateful addi- 


tion to the mixed chorus repertory. 
. 6 -@ 


‘“‘BLESSING.” By Teresa Del Riego.’ ‘‘When 
| Was Yourg.”’ By Guy d’Hardelot. (New 
York-Toronto-London: Chappell & Co., 


Ltd.) 


The world is overshadowed, ill at ease; 
unrest and disquiet are in the wings of 
the winds. Hence this little “Blessing” 
of Nora Chesson, beginning “God keep 
us in the year to come,” and set to one 
of those smoothly moving, gracefully 
phrased melodies of which Teresa Del 
Riego has the secret would seem to have 
a peculiar timeliness, and be calculated 
to wake a responsive chord in every 
breast. It appears for high and medium 
voice. The old French folk-text, Eng- 
lished by Avron Strawbridge, “When I 
Was Young,” has that touch of true 
sentiment which more _ pretentions 
amatory lyrics often lack. The musical 
setting is by Guy d’Hardelot, who has 
written so many melodies, grave and gay, 
and—written naturally and effectively in 
folk-tune style—is unquestionably en- 
gaging. The song is published for high, 


medium and low voice. 
a” * ok 


CLASSICS. By R. Schumann. Sonata in F 
Sharp Major, Op. 78 By L. van Beethoven. 
Edited by Stewart Macpherson. (London: 
Joseph Williams, Ltd.) 


Under the title of “Classics” this num- 
ber of the “Berners Edition” presents 
ten of Robert Schumann’s piano pieces 
for children from his Op. 15 and Op. 68. 
They include such well-known numbers 
as “The Merry Peasant,’ ‘Soldiers’ 
March,” “Sicilienne,” “Melody,” ete. 
There is no attempt to identify the pieces 
in any other manner than by title, and 
no piano editor’s name appears. 

Beethoven’s Sonata in F Sharp Major, 
on the other hand, has been admirably 
revised, phrased and fingered by Stewart 
Macpherson in his “Analytical Edition” 
of the master’s piano sonatas. It should 
be an edition of decided value to the 
student, owing to the fact that its editor 
gives a detailed formal exposé of the 
work, movement by movement, with note 
illustrations, and his foot-notes institute 
valuable comparisons between textual 
variants in this, the Von Biilow, d’Albert, 


Cotta and original editions. 
* *k * 


“SON-O’-MINE,” “One Sweet Day,’’ “Love 
Me.’”’ By J. S. Zamecnik. “Moira.” By 
Jessie L. Deppen. (Cleveland: Sam Fox 
Publishing Co.) 


It is always spring-time in the garden 
of balladry. These little brown brothers 
of the art-song we have ever with us. 
“Son-O’-Mine” by J. S. Zamecnik, is a 
mother song from a newer angle, with a 
really appealing little poem and music 
to match. It is published for high, me- 
dium and low voice. “One Sweet Day” 
and “Love Me,” by the same composer, 
sing the maturer loves of lad and lass. 
Both are waltz songs. And are issued 
in three keys. “Moira,” a little Irish 
encore song, by Jessie L. Deppen, is two 
pages of luscious melody with a Celtic 
lilt. It is also published for the three 
ranges, high, medium and low. 

* * * 


“We’'LL ROAM THE WOODS NO MORE.” 
By Josephine Uterhart. ‘‘One Little Hour,’’ 
“In Sympathy.” By William Dichmont. 
‘‘Lilac Time.’’ By William G. Steere. 
“The Eagle.” By Anton Arensky. (Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


“We'll Roam the Woods No More,” 
which Josephine Uterhart has written 
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for Enrico Caruso, is a very charming 
song, with poetic beauty of melody and 
singable effect to recommend it. It is 
published for high and low voice, and the 
original French text appears with the 
English. The little numbers by William 
Dichmont are encore songs that should 
themselves be encored. Each gives ex- 
pression to a tender, appealing little 
mood in two pages of clear melodic 
charm. “One Little Hour” is issued for 
the medium-high and medium range; “In 
Sympathy” for the medium and low 
voice. “In Sympathy,” in particular, is 
a very happy example of a simple, sing- 
able song idea presented with unobtru- 
sive art. As for Mr. Steere’s setting of 
Alfred Noyes’s “Lilac Time,” we find it, 
perhaps, the most attractive and natural 
we have seen. It is published for high 
and medium voice. “The Eagle” is one 
of Arensky’s most effective and dramatic 
songs. Published in the original low 
key and in a higher transposition its 
Russian text has been Englished by 
Frederick H. Martens. Like other songs 
of Arensky’s it has kept its hold on popu- 
lar favor because of its genuine singable 
quality, plus a well-developed dramatic 


interest. 
a Fo aK 


“MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIiS.” 
By Nathaniel Irving Hyatt. ‘‘We Come to 
Thee, Our Father’s God.’’ By Orlando A. 
Mansfield. “O Lamb of God, | Come.” By 
Robert Carvel. ‘‘Hear My Cry, O Lord.’ 
By Alfred Wooler. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co.) 


The first of these sacred numbers for 
mixed chorus, by Mr. Hyatt, is a good, 
straightforward “Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis” for service use: the former 
vigorous and spirited, the latter melod- 
ious and expressive along well-establish- 
ed Anglican lines, singable and_ sound- 
ing. In “We Come to Thee, Our Fathers’ 
God,” Orlando A. Mansfield offers a well- 
written and practical festival anthem, 
for Thanksgiving and other anniversary 
occasions. It has the merit of not being 
unduly long, and a good climax. “O 
Lamb of God, I Come” is a hymn-anthem 
somewhat out of the ordinary because of 
the interest and variety of its voice move- 
ment and its lovely melodic line. It is 
devotionally expressive without being 
“churchy.” Alfred Wooler’s “Hear My 
Cry, O Lord” is an anthem with a well- 
balanced and lyric interest, and a con- 
cluding maestoso that works up to a real 
climax. F. H. M. 


AT THE WELL. By Richard Hageman 

(New York: G. Schirmer.) 

One of the most delightful new songs 
in comparatively lighter vein is Mr 
Hageman’s Tagore setting “At the Well.’ 
Though the song has been on the market 
but a short time, it is already having a1 
unusual success. It was introduced las' 
season in manuscript by Amparit: 
Farrar, to whom it is inscribed and ha 
figured prominently in the programs oj 
many other sopranos, among them Eliza 
beth Rothwell and Greta Masson, the las: 
named singer performing it with th 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra o: 
Nov. 28, Mr. Hageman having prepare: 
for Miss Masson an exceptionally beauti 
ful orchestral score, multi-colored an 
replete with fine effects. 

In his setting Mr. Hageman has em 
ployed the % rhythm for the most par 
with conspicuous success. There is 
melodie fluency and.a charm that is i: 
fectious in this song, which dances it 
way merrily to its conclusion. The voi 
part is taxing but extraordinarily effe: 
tive and the piano part one of those fa: 
cinating ones, which Mr. Hageman know 
so well how to write, and which, inc 
dentally he knows how to play magni: 
icently. In short, here is a song fi 
sopranos: whether they be florid singer 
or not, they will find this a capital pie 
to close a group, and they need not |) 
surprised if they find themselves singi: 
it twice! For where it has been su: 
thus far it has in the majority of i: 
stances had to be repeated. A. 





Frances de Villa Ball in Lecture-Recit:| 
at Mt. Vernon Seminary 


Frances de Villa Ball, New York 
pianist and teacher, a member of t! 
faculty of Mt. Vernon Seminary, ne: 
Washington, D. C., was heard in an in- 
teresting lecture-recital in the au 
torium of the Seminary on Dec. 9. Mi-s 
Ball played charmingly works of Meru!.. 
Froberger, Daquin and Bach, which wer 
prefaced by explanatory remarks. Se\ 
eral artist-pupils from her New York 
classes were presented in recital recent! 
Louise Field Clement, assisted by Roge 
Stonehouse, baritone, was heard in thx 
Albany (N. Y.) Institute and Arts So: 
ety on the evening of Dec. 11. 

The well chosen program was cordia!|\ 
received by a large audience. Willian 


Friedmann, another talented pupil of 
Miss Ball, assisted by Mrs. Alexander 
Van Oss, soprano, was presented in re 
cital at her New York studios on thi 
afternoon of Dec. 16. 
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Mr. Howe Effects 
Worthy Debut After 
Playing for Troops 


Photo by Eugene Hutchinson 


Merwin Howe, Pianist 


CHICAGO, Dec. 13.—Gradually Ameri- 
can artists are settling back into their 
professions and their former activities, 
after having served the United States 
luring the war. 

One of the most successful of the 
entertainers at the Y. M. C. A. in France, 
during the last year of the war, was 
Merwin Howe, the young Evanston 
pianist. Mr. Howe’s musical education 
was acquired entirely in America, and 
besides Arne Oldberg, the well-known 
composer and pianist at the North- 
western University, the late Richard Ep- 

tein of New York was also responsible 
for the pianist’s excellent musical foun- 
dation. 

He was heard in a piano recital at 
Kimball Hall last Monday afternoon, and 
in the Schumann Fantasie, Op. 17, he 
disclosed a commendable technique, 
which, while not as yet at the highest 
pinnacle of virtuosity, is already very 
far advanced and serviceable, especially 
for such big works in piano literature as 
the Fantasie, and a sane and well culti- 
vated musical taste. 

He made the first movement particu- 
larly impressive with the admirable 
phrasing which he gave to it, and also 
by the massive tonal effects which he 
brought out. Mr. Howe had listed also 
besides the Schumann, some Etudes, the 
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Barcarolle, and Polonaise in A Flat by 
Chopin, two Etudes by Scriabine, and a 
Canzonetta and Rhapsody by Arne Old- 
berg. He made a very favorable début 
and his future appearances will be ex- 
pectantly awaited by lovers of piano 
playing. 
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War Department Opens Country-Wide 
Campaign Under New Plans 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 24.—The 
War Department, in accordance with its 
new musical policy, has sent out a hurry 
call to all general recruiting officers 
throughout the country to make special 
efforts to enlist band musicians as quick- 
ly as possible. Secretary of War Baker 
has personally formulated instructions to 
the recruiting officers at all posts, camps 
and stations where recruiting is author- 
ized providing for the enlistment of 
musicians for special assignment to any 
regular army band within a radius of 
1,000 miles, after having ascertained by 
communication direct with the command- 
ing officer of the post of the band for 
which enlistment is desired that a 
vacancy or vacancies exist therein. It 
is provided that musicians enlisted as 
prescribed therein will be forwarded 
direct to the organizations for which they 
enlisted, without,as has been customary 
heretofore, reporting them to the Adjut- 
ant General for assignment. On the day 
on which such enlistments are made a 
written report stating the number of 
men and the bands for which they en- 
listed is required to be made to the 
adjutant general. Commanding officers of 
all regular army bands have been in- 
structed to report by wire to _ the 
Adjutant General when the authorized 
strength of their bands has been reached. 
According to these plans, which are 
intended to quickly build up the musical 
personnel of the army, a musician enlist- 
ing may select the band, organization and 
location he desires. A. Tk. Be. 


FRENCH “VAUDEVILLE” 








Company at Théatre Parisien Offers 
Typical Musical Bit 


Under the direction of the French- 
American Association, the company at 
the Théatre Parisien is offering excellent 
light French comedies and vaudevilles. 
The latter are not entertainments such 
as one sees at the two-a-day theaters, 
but rather “plays with music.” The 
present one, “La Musique Adoucit les 
Coeurs,” tells of how a musically-in- 
clined lady meets her favorite composer 
by emptying a goldfish tank on his head 
out of the window. The composer brings 
in one of the fish by the tail and the 
acquaintance which follows ends, of 
course, in the marriage of the pair. The 
songs interspersed are sung by Lucienne 
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Debrennes as Lilly de Nangis, the lady in 
question. Robert Casadesus as André 
Dorsigny, the composer, and Suzanne 
Caubet as Betty, the maid. All three 
have agreeable voices and act with spirit. 
Mr. Casadesus sings. several songs, 
accompanying himself at the piano, 
which are the real Montmartre thing. 
One of these, reversing the usual order, 
pokes good-natured fun at French people 
trying to speak English. It is a vastly 
amusing bit. Miss Caubet, besides sing- 
ing in French, does a “turn” in English 
with a spirit that only her countrywomen 
possess. Miss Debrennes also accompa- 
nies herself in an interesting waltz song, 
well sung. 

“La Cruche,” which precedes the musi- 
cal piece, is an entertaining comedy well 
acted, but not being musical is outside 
the province of MUSICAL AMERICA Any- 
one appreciating good acting and having 
even a working knowledge of French, is 
advised to go soon and frequently to see 
these bits of Paris transplanted to Man- 
hattan. d. A. H. 


Artists Swell Santa Anna (Cal.) Club’s 
Membership List 


SANTA ANNA, CAL., Nov. 28.—Estelle 
Gray, violinist, and Mischa Lhevinne, 
pianist, appeared in joint recital on Nov. 
27 under the auspices of the Musical 
Association. No one but members is 
permitted to attend these concerts, but 
so heavy was the demand to hear these 
artists that 600 new members were 
brought into the association by their ap- 
pearance. 





Ethel Newcomb peewee in Water- 


town, N. Y. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 12.—One of 
the finest recitals ever heard in this city 
was that given by Ethel Newcomb, the 
American pianist, last evening at the 
Olympic Theater. Miss Newcomb was 
brought to this city for her recital by 


Ella Shaw Robinson, of Watertown, who 
has studied with her. In Beethoven’s 
Sonata, “Appassionata,” Brahms and 
Chopin groups and works by Leschetizky, 
Scriabine and Strauss-Schuett, Miss 
Newcomb disclosed her admirable gifts 
and was applauded heartily. The Le- 
schetizky work was his “Hommage a 
Schumann,” which the great pianist dedi- 
cated to Miss Newcomb, who was for 
many years his pupil and later his assis- 
tant in Vienna before the war. 





Organ Recital Series at Emanu-El 


Announcement is made of a series of 
organ recitals to be given in Temple 
Emanu-El, New York, Sunday evenings 
beginning Jan. 4. These recitals, free to 
the public, will be given by Gottfried H. 
Iederlein, organist of the temple. It is 
planned at each recital to have a promi- 
nent soloist appear. Organ recitals in 
synagogues are a new departure and so 
it is fitting that such a movement should 
be initiated by one of the leading temples 
of the country. Mr. Federlein has given 
no public recitals of this character in 
New York since his successful series of 
three and four seasons ago at the Ethi- 
cal Culture Society. 





Ethelynde Smith Captures Her Audience 
in Greencastle, Ind. 


GREENCASTLE, IND., Dec. 20.—A recital 
was given recently at Meharry Hall, De 
Pauw University, by Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, accompanied by Helen W. Bar- 
num. Miss Smith was greeted by a large 
audience. Her program included old 
songs of the allied nations, modern 
French, American and children’s songs. 
She also sang two operatic arias, “Je dis 
que rien ne m/’epouvante” from “Car- 
men” and the “Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman” from Cadman’s “Shanewis.” 
The soprano was heartily applauded and 
obliged to give several encores. 
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Seeking the Music of the Incas 





Carlos Valderrama, Peruvian Pianist, Brings Music of Ancient 
Race to the U. S.—Tells of Hard Search for the Primitive Art 














T last primitive man is having his 

day in music, and a tardy apprecia- 
tion is coming to him and his creations 
in art. 

The latest race of early man, who is 
being sought out from oblivion some 
400 years after its conquest, is the Inca, 
whose music is being brought to New 
York by Carlos Valderrama, a Peruvian 
by birth. Quite a complicated musical 
system is attributed to these people by 
Mr. Valderrama, who brings with him 
a collection of many folk songs and 
much instrumental music which he has 
arranged. 

A difficult process was the search for 
this music, the folklorist having lived 
among the Peruvian’ Indians, _ the 


years, listening to their rites and music 
and setting them down and arranging 
it after he had gone. Mr. Valderrama 
sought out the tribes in the furthest in- 
lands of the mountains, where the na- 
tives had entrenched themselves and 
where access to them was only to be had 
by foot, not even a horse being able to 
pass along the mountain trails. 

With two guides, Mr. Valderrama liv- 
ed among these people following their 
ways. 

“On my first entrance into the town,” 
he said, “I would go to the chief and 
take off my shoes in his presence as is 
the custom among them. Then I would 
explain to them my purpose for staying, 
and would finally win them over to per- 


descendants of these Incas, for two  mitting me to stay. 


It was difficult, as 
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Buya CONOVER 
for CONTENTMENT 


Put the CONOVER to any test. 
You will find it ADEQUATE. It has 
volume of tone for the professional. 
purity of tone for the student, and 
mellowness of tone for the home-maker. 


And it has beauty of case design and staunch- 
ness of construction commensurate with its 
beauty of tone, for it is the finest plano made by 
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Study vocal art at home under { 


the worlds greatest singers 


A 
To hear and study the great operas, you won’t find 
anywhere a better opportunity to become intimately 
acquainted with the actual voices and methods of the 
greatest living artists than is afforded you by the 


Victrola Red Seal Records 


FAS] MELBA'? f They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices 
— of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, De 


1) 3 
‘ Luca, Eames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Homer, Journet, 
») clusively for the Victor. And you can hear these great voices over and over again 
1) demonstrate the Victrola. 4 - 
: : of *2 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. -. 
and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect ; . 
HIS MASTERS VOICE 
229) 


Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
) Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records ex- 
») until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 
IK Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and we SS 
») Write for the Victor Record catalog with photographs of the world’s ZA , 
Dy greatest artists. yi 

Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien~ eS = 

tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, i, ch 

reproduction. 
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these people, ever since the deceptions 
practiced on them by Pizarro, have 
doubted and feared any advance on the 
part of the white men. They were ex- 
tremely suspicious of our actions and 
only when I had shown my good faith by 
various actions were they willing to ac- 
cept me. However, I never in any way 
got into trouble. 

“To show that these people would not 
tolerate the slightest disrespect of their 
customs, I can cite the case of one of 
my guides. There is a custom at a cer- 
tain season to place fruits and foods be- 
fore one of their gods to propitiate him 
into granting good crops. This guide in 
a jest, during the night, took some of the 
fruit. Next day he was found dead. 
Queerly enough there was no sign on 
him to show cause for death, except for 
a tiny hole in his arm. This was prob- 
ably made from a poisoned weapon of 
some sort. The poison,I believe, was 
that of one of the snakes found in those 
mountains. It is a water snake, and be- 
fore entering the stream deposits its 
tiny sack of poison on stones on the 
banks—you can notice tiny specks of 
white on these stones. This poison is ab- 
solutely deadly. 

“Hard as the search for this music 
proved, the results I found were worth 
it. The music which I was able to col- 
lect is of a beautiful and highly develop- 
ed order, in some respects different from 
all other primitive music. “To begin with, 
there is a definite harmonization in the 
music, as these peoples have other in- 
struments besides the instruments of 
rhythm. They have a wind instrument, 
something like the Pipes of Pan. These, 


made in various lengths, offered a vari 
and interesting accompaniment. The 
are also instruments filled with wat 
which are used to accompany. 

“Of course, something like the Am: 
ican Indian, the music of these Incas 
always symbolic, and has attached to 
definite stories, many of which have dr 
matic significance of a high order. 
general it is a peculiarly plaintive m 
sic and is found invariably in the min 
mode. 

“It is interesting, in my country, 
see also the later native music. In 
there now appears the Spanish influen 
but one can very readily discern the t 
very varied races in the music. I ha 
particularly paid attention to the gr: 
ual tranformation of the pure Incan n 
sic to the present-day music of Pe 
with its Spanish influence. I find 
former to have as deep a significa 
as the latter, artistically, and I 
anxious to present this evidence of pri 
itive civilization to the people of Am 
ica.” 

Mr. Valderrama has given many c¢ 
certs of this music in his native count 
where he has gained much renown. 
native and Spanish parents, he recei\ 
his education in the United States, | 
ing a graduate of Cornell Univers’ 
where he prepared himself for the p 
fession of engineer. His father is o 
of the prominent officials in his count 

During the war. Mr. Valderrama a'|| 
ed the American Red Cross by ma 
concerts given in his own country a 
later for the boys in Panama. He 
now planning a tour of lecture-recit 
through this country. 








NOTABLES VISIT TOLEDO 


Hofmann, Matzenauer, Wells and Local 
Forces in Concerts 


TOLEDO, O., Dec. 15.—The first part of 
December brought three memorable con- 
certs to Toledo. The Orpheus Club of 
male voices gave its first concert of the 
season Dec. 3, in Scott High Auditorium, 
with John Barnes Wells as the assisting 
artist. The club was again under the 
baton of Walter E. Ryder and was in 
admirable form. It sang a program of 
much variety and interest. Mr. Wells 
contributed four groups of delightful 
songs. He was in excellent voice and so 
pleased his audience that he was forced 
to sing many encores. It was Mr. Wells’s 
third appearance with the club. J. Harold 
Harder accompanied both the club and 
the soloist. 

The third number of the Teachers’ 
Concert Course was given in the same 
hall Dec. 8 with Josef Hofmann as the 
artist. He played superbly. Opening 
with the great Sonata of Beethoven, Op. 
110, the pianist gave a program that 
included works of Weber, Chopin, Scria- 
bine, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and Liszt, 
closing with “‘The Bat” Valse by Strauss- 
Godowsky. 

On Friday evening, Dec. 12, in the 
Coliseum, the Eurydice Club gave the 
first concert of its twenty-ninth season 
with Mme. Matzenauer as the assisting 
artist. Both the club and soloist seemed 
at their best, and in the final number, 
“The Death of Joan of Arc,” by Bem- 
berg, a stunning effect was achieved. 
Throughout the evening Mme. Matzen- 
auer was forced to respond again and 
again to the ovation she received, adding 
many encores. The Club was directed by 
Mrs. Otto Sand with Mrs. John Gillett at 
the piano. Mme. Matzenauer was ably 
accompanied by Mr. Nelson of Chicago. 

The Eurydice Club has started a fund 
to serve as a nucleus for a new Music 
Hall and subscriptions were taken at the 
concert for this cause. J. H. H. 





At his appearance at the Globe con- 
cert at De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City, last month, Parish Wil- 
liams, the young baritone, sang Penn’s 
“Smilin’ Through” in his second group 
of songs, which also included composi- 
tions by Carpenter, Eastwood Lane and 
O’Hara. 


ARTISTS PLEASE PORTLAND 





Thibaud, Sorrentino and Julia McLaw- 
rence Heard in Concerts 


PORTLAND, ME., Dec. 18.—There hav: 
been two concerts of interest in Portla: 
this past week. A municipal concert took 
place on Dec. 11, when Dr. Irvin J. Mo: 
gan, the municipal organist, was assist 
by Jacques Thibaud, violinist. He wa 
vociferously applauded after his fi 
group, declining, however, to play 
encore, but finally acceded after hi 
second, when the applause was still mov 
insistent. Among the most enjoyable of 
his numbers were “Les Cherubiis’ 
(Couperin-Salmon), “‘Prelude and Ali 
gro” (Pugnani-Kreisler), “Rondo Ca; 
cioso” (Saint-Saéns). Dr. Morga: 
brought out the Christmas spirit in | 
organ numbers. 

The other concert was given last e\: 
ing, but the cold weather affected 1! 
size of the audience, which was mu 
smaller than would otherwise hav: 
greeted Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, anc 
Julia McLawrence, soprano. It was : 
popular program of songs and arias | 
they offered, which were much enjo) 
by the audience. Dr. Morgan opened | 
program with a request number, wii 
included two movements from his Orga 
Sonata and selections from “Aida.” | 
Millier did good work at the piano « 


accompanist for both of the singers. 
A. B 








Cincinnati Symphony Warmly Receiveé 
at Huntington, W. Va. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Dec. 11.—1» 
Cincinnati Symphony, Eugen \>* 
conductor, gave a concert to over ~'' 
in the City Auditorium, Dec. 8, und: 
local management of Alfred Wiley. 
program included the Weber 
Freischiitz” overture, Schubert’s “lt! 
finished Symphony.” Leo Ornstel! 
nounced to play the Rubinstein Conc: 
was unable to :.ppear. In place of 1» 
number were given a composition 0! ° 
Ysaye’s “Fantasie Wallon,” and 
nod’s “Hymn to St. Cecilia.” 
Heerman, the concert-master, play: 
solo in the latter number, which w 
peated. The program also includ: 
second of the “L’Arlésienne”’ suit«s 
Bizet, and the Liszt Hungarian 
sody, No. 2. E. 
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“HARLES CARVER SHOWS 
een ae Seen. ares Moiseiwitsch Honored at Novel Farewell Dinner 


‘young Basso Received With Much 
Warmth by Friendly Audience— 
Sings Formidable Program 














Charles Carver, a young basso, of un- 

reed manner and agreeable presence, 

ide a New York début at AXolian Hall 
Monday evening, Dec. 22, with the 
iluable co-operation of Frank La Forge 
the piano. A friendly audience re- 
ived him with much warmth. Mr. 
rver subjected himself to a searching 
rogram, which contained a much larger 
reentage of masterpieces than the 
erage singer’s bill of fare these times 
confronted with perfect assurance 
ich things as Handel’s “Care Selve,”’ 
lozart’s “Within These Hallowed Halls,” 
'yanz’s “The Sea Hath Its Pearls” and 

Marie,’ Brahms’s “Feldeinsamkeit,”’ 

sar Franck’s “La Procession.” Other 

ames that adorned this distinctly re- 

eshing list were Beethoven, Loewe, 
Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, La Forge 
and Weckerlin. 

Mr. Carver shows himself an artist of 
promise but as yet immature. He should 
take counsel of good sense and abstain 
awhile from public appearances. His 
voice—an excellent one, if somewhat 
livht in texture for a true bass—has not 
yet found proper placement throughout 
and the young man will not use it to the = 
full extent of its possibilities until he Photo © by Kadel & Herbert, N. Y. 


tes a ee oer te . ONDON, Dec. 10.—On the eve of his departure for America, Benno Moiseiwitsch, the most recent sensation among Russian 
Many ney Se Seen Soe Ie pianists, was given a novel farewell dinner at the Hotel Victory by London admirers. The table was in the shape of a 


‘Oo Ss. , a ‘ ai ° <> # . . ° ° pe e .- e 
: peor: ged yen — Mr wae grand piano and a miniature piano was used as a table decoration. Mr. Moiseiwitsch is seen at the head of the table, in the 
showed some g more than a nascent enter of the picture. 


_ sense of interpretation. He phrases in- 
telligently and knows something of style, 

















J while his delivery, on the whole, is not ' : : ; : : ; ; 
devo'd of a certain distin-tion. His Work. Great interest is being shown in CONCERTS IN PEORIA, ILL. of her voice appeared at its best in the 
talents are well worth careful develop- Chicago in the coming performances, as Sadat aria from “Pagliacci.” In her folk-songs 
ment. H. F. P. the house is already sold out. At this Pe a a ee ; .~, and lighter numbers Miss Peterson also if 
pair of concerts Mr. Grainger will play Levitzki, =, Peterson and Others scored. N. M. | 
Joint Recitalists Delight Audience in aS his solo piece the Saint-Saéns G Minor Please Audiences | 
Bakersfield, Cal. Concerto. PEORIA, ILL., Dec. 20.—Music-lovers of Amelia Neelen, Dorothy Wolfe, Bliss | 





. . Harris and Dennis Murray, all artist 
Peoria have heard : mber of splendid go : Aerts 

“ he ird a number of s| d pupils of the Ziegler Institute of Normal 
programs during the past month, notably Singing, New York, gave a concert at 
that of Mischa Levitzki, pianist, who ap- the Bowery Mission, Dec. 9. 


_ BAKERSFIELD, CAL., Dec. 15.—Estelle Rockford Clubs Join in Presenting Un- 
Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, and Mischa waa ws . 
L.hevinne, pianist, played a return en- a ee 





gagement at the opera-house yesterday. RocKForD, ILL. Dec. 8.—Rockford peared recently at the Shrine Temple, 
So successful had their first appearance Mendelssohn Club presented one of the under the auspices of the Amateur RODA MARZIO 
here been, that the auditorium was most interesting programs at the meet- Musical Club. Never in the history of 


Dramatic Soprano 


(Pupil of Maestro Buzzi 
Peccia, teacher of Alma Gluck, 
Sophie Braslau and _ Cecil 
Arden.) 
“Her début as Santuzza a 
triumph.’’—II1 Progresso, N. Y. 
‘*‘A voice of natural beauty.’’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


crowded to hear them. These very’ ing of Dec. 5, in co-operation with the Peoria has so much enthusiastic applause 
original young artists provided a pro- Rockford Art Guild, under the direction been accorded any pianist. The hall was 
eram that was keenly enjoyed, Miss Gray of L. Young Correthers, director of the filled to capacity. 

winning her hearers both with her excel- guild. The program was made up of Jules Falk, violinist, was another re- 
lent performances and also her informal ‘Water Music,” compositions of Debussy, cent recitalist. He gave a splendid con- 
anecdotes about the music presentd. Mr. Ravel, Perey Grainger, Liszt, Seeling, cert at the Women’s Club, assisted by 











Lhevinne contributed his share to the and MacDowell. The program was in Estelle Wentworth, dramatic soprano, Meeenineh: bh; Grasses. 

enjoyment of the evening. charge of Mrs. Fred Moffatt and the and Malvine Ehrlich, pianist. The house 1495 Broadway, New York City 
pianists interpreting were Annie Walton was well filled and the audience well qe = “Oo “oa — 

: Percy Grainger to Play Own Composition 2nd Mrs. Frederick E. Gardner. Inter- satisfied. B peme—Somecer 
rs ‘hi 7 : pretations were made by Dorothy Sher- On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 23, the Sis- ERTRAM Oratorio 
With Chicago Orchestra - ’ . ‘ . 
man, Frances Bockius of Rockford Col- tine Chapel Quartet appeared in concert 
Percy Grainger’s orchestral work “The lege, Lema Davis, Gerda Seedoff, Dr. under the joint auspices of the Associated —BAILEY— 

Warriors,” which has its initial hearing Smith, Mr. Cornelius and Mr. Sowle. Musical Interests and the Catholic 

in June, 1917, at the Norfolk, Conn., Vocalists appearing on the program were Choral Society, in a program of exclus- Studio: 

estival, is to be given under the direc- Mr. Myron Barnes, Mrs. Oscar Keller ively sacred numbers. 200 W. 85thSt., N. Y. | 8 

tion of Frederick A. Stock at the Chicago and Mrs. Charles Reitsch, and _ the Alma Peterson, soprano, appeared in Phone Schuyler 3940 ARITONF 

Symphony Orchestra’s concerts on Fri- ladies’ auxiliary chorus. Donald Bland- a song recital at the Majestic Theater on 

day, Dec. 26, and Saturday, Dec. 27. Mr. ing helped in staging the program. the evening of Nov. 25, and was enthusi- WILLIAM NELSON 














' Grainger will play the piano part in the H. F. astically received. The beauty and power B UR R ITT 


AT 48 HOURS’ NOTICE FELIX FOX | om: .tststsrs/Sging 


| 128a E. 19th St., New York. Phone Stuyvesant 6384 
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| 
PLAYS BRAHMS’ B FLAT MAJOR CONCERTO WITH THE | YVONNE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (November 21 and 22, 1919) i Y N SS K A 
Scores Remarkable Success at Concerts in Memory of ba Vocal I ; 
. “whee” . 4yric Soprano ocal Instruction 
Major Higginson, Founder and Sustainer of the Orchestra Lite, Walllaal Theale of the Onare Gaisiees. Pasis 
° e ° ee ene z CONCERTS — OPERA — RECITALS 
An altogether unique achievement. Arouses enthusiasm of musicians, critics and public. Personal Address, 205 W. 85th St. New York 
Olin Downes in the Boston Post Philip Hale in the Boston Herald Boston Globe CLAUDE 
Fox of this city took the solo piano Mr. Fox, a pianist of clear, fluent, polished _ Mr. Félix Fox gave a surprisingly good pe! 
rt of one of the most difficult of all piano technic, also an excellent musician, was called formance of the exceptionally difficult music. 
tos at very short notice, and was warmly on at the eleventh hour to play the piano part Except that he had the score before him there 
deservedly applauded for his accomplish of Brahms’ voluminous concerto. The task alas motieng which ewes that he had not 
nt. Mr. Fox by his musicianship presented for one that has long been in readiness is an Sag So lee. blah fo pay Ht, Meetent OF Accompanist 
music with uncommon clearness and under we se rege’ — Fox en pe a ae .. : . 
nding. The poetic slow movement of the pleasure to the hearers and with credit to him ouis C. Elson in the Boston Advertiser G ld F T F || 1919 
erto, in particular, made a deep impres self. It was the most ambitious work that this fd Ine rarrar OU alt 
ind the finale was played with appropriate Management: Wendell H. Luce pianist has ever done before a Boston public Address: c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, sor Fifth Avenue 
’r and exhilaration Mr. Fox was repeat 492 Boylston St., Boston my Fo ell gud ~y gion = een ° successful, 
‘ OX was CCallet V I muci enthnus'asm 
recalled. Mason & Hamlin Piano at the completion of his task | a 
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DUDLEY BUCK 
Teacher of Singing 


(Prominent Pupils: Marie 
Morrisey, Allen Hinckley, 
Edgar Schofield and others. ) 


50 West 67th Street New York 


Phone Col. 8462 








KATHRYN 


LEE 


Soprano 


Exclusive Management 
CONCERT BUREAU 
RAOUL BIAIS, Inc. 


220 W. 42nd Street 
Phone 6847 Bryant 








NEW YORK 
LAMB ERT. MURPHY 
TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickering Piano) 


ELLEN DALOSSY 


Lyric Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Personal Address: 528 West 111th St., New York 


> PIANIST 
4 noe 
T COACH 
Zz 
Appearing in a series of Recitals under the auspices 
of the University Extension Society. 
(Originator of the “Fifty Minute Musicale’’) 


Philadelphia Studio: 1530 Walnut Street 
New York—Saturdays 


YON STUDIOS 


853 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 
Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Organist-Choir- 
master, St. Vincent Ferrer Church, N. Y. 
P. A. YON—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster. St. Francis Xavier 
Church, N. Y 














RENATO 


ZANELLI 


Leading Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
105 West 54th Street New York City 


Exclusive Management 








HAENSEL & JONES, an Hall, New York 
TAN MRC Ne 


JEANNE 


GORDON 


CONTRALTO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Mgr. ARTHUR SPIZZI, 1482 Broadway, New York 


GLENN DILLARD 


GUNN 


PIANIST 


Studio; 4th Floor, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 
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IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


. Guarantees at least 
y) that the maker 
uses the _ highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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RECITALS IN MONTREAL 





Jacques Thibaud and Stanley Gardner 
Delight Audiences 


MONTREAL, CAN., Dec. real 
turned out in great numbers to greet 
Jacques Thibaud in recital, Dec. 7. The 
artist’s superlative skill manifested itself 
clearly in this particular recital, for the 
afternoon was wholly devoid of Tartini 
or Wieniawski, or even Vieuxtemps. The 
Bach Prelude in E Major, the Desplanes- 
Nachez “Intrada,” and Beethoven’s Ro- 
mance were great flashing diamonds of 
sound in a perfect coronal of musical 
beauty. 

Stanley Gardner, the Canadian pianist, 
gave his annual Montreal recital, Dec. 9, 
introducing some whimsical novelties by 
Goossens and John Jreland, which were 
greeted by friendly applause and de- 
mands for repetitions. - Personally, we 
don’t see much musical value in such 
compositions as Goossens’s “Punch and 
Judy” Show and his blatantly ridiculous 
“Marionette Show.” However, Mr. Gard- 
ner played the pieces as well as their 
paucity and childishness permitted; but 
the horrible result of playing a series of 
Goossens manifested itself in certain 
other numbers of his program, for we 
heard an unmistakable hint of the Goos- 
sens touch in his playing of Percy Grain- 
ger’s “Country Gardens.” The Bach- 
Saint-Saéns Overture, Mr. Gardiner was 
not happy in; and he wasted his really 
excellent polonaisian touch on the Liszt 
Valse Caprice, in the playing of which 
something tonic and vital was lost be- 
tween the musician’s fingers and the key- 
board. Still, Mr. Gardner is a musical 
pioneer of great value, for he never hesi- 
tates at bringing out some new musical 
novelty, and, after all, the pioneer is part 
of our real life. Mr. Gardner and Leba 
Livingstone did the two-piano arrange- 
ment of Saint-Saéns’s Beethoven varia- 
tions. B. D. 








Enjoyable Concert at Roslyn, L. I. 


ROSLYN, L. I., Dec. 26.—At the Neigh- 
borhood House a delightful concert was 
given recently under the auspices of 
the Neighborhood Association by Vir- 
ginia Rea, soprano, assisted by Bertram 
Bailey, baritone, and George Roberts, 
pianist. Miss Rea scored in arias from 
“The Barber of Seville’ and “Rigoletto” 
and songs by Nevin and Arne, while Mr. 
Bailey was heard to advantage in the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue, a Mozart aria and 
songs by Foster, Margetson and Kramer. 
Together the singers charmed with duets 
by Ball and Verdi. Mr. Roberts supplied 
artistic accompaniments for them and, 
by request, gave a group of solos, in- 
cluding Schumann’s “Aufschwung,” 
Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody and R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman’s Nocturne, which he 
played with great taste. 





Pryor Plans to Develop Asbury Park As 
A Musical Community 


ASBURY PARK, Dec. 22.—Through the 
efforts of Arthur Pryor, the band master, 
the commission government of this city, 
has been induced to remove its ban 
against amusements, and is now attempt- 
ing to rival Ocean Grove as a musical 
community. Permission has been secured 
to build a huge pier, modeled after the 
“Million Dollar Pier,” on which a huge 
auditorium will be built. Here it is 
planned to have a season of concerts 
presenting leading artists, symphony or- 
chestras, bands and other musical en- 
sembles. Mr. Pryor, the leader of this 
movement, has been assured substantial 
financial backing. 





Florence Ferrell Touring Iowa 


Florence Ferrell, soprano, has just 
completed a concert tour of seventy-five 
appearances in the State of Ohio, having 
sung in all the large cities and county 
seats. That she met with success is evi- 
denced by the number of re-engagements 
which her managers have booked for her. 





A large audience greeted Winifred 
Wiley, mezzo-soprano; Paul Engle, bari- 
tone, pupils of W. Palmer’ Hoxie, 
and John Richardson, violinist, pupil 
of J. W. F. Leman, in concert, as- 
sisted by Eleanor Nicoletta, harpist, in 
the ball room of the Fuller Building, 
Philadelphia, December 5. 
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MOISEIWITSCH GIVES 
A SPLENDID RECITAL 


Russian Pianist’s Second 
Appearance Earns Him 
Much Commendation 


Benno Moiseiwitsch’s second New York 

‘ital took place Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
3. in Carnegie Hall, where a large audi- 

ice greeted the Russian pianist with 
joyful signs. Listening to Mr. Moisei- 
witsch play one readily understands why 
tondon took him to its heart. He is an 
exceedingly fine artist: a man with many 

f the attributes of greatness. A tone 
f limpid beauty, warm and refined, a 
lazzling technique, superb poise, much 
temperament—all these are his. Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch is an interesting pianist, 
too; his readings are never freakish and 
they never bore. 

He began his program with that pel- 
lucid marvel, the first prelude frcm the 
“Clavichord.” Divorced of the syrupy 
“Ave Maria,” this masterpiece stands 
proclaimed in all its chaste grandeur. 
The pianist did it justice. Then the 
“Appassonata.” A beautiful if not a 
“big” performance of these tremendous 
pages. How much poetry and tender pas- 
sion this pianist brought out in the slow 
movement! A really noteworthy per- 
formance. a 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s programs are too 
long. He could have eliminated with 
profit to everyone concerned the “Kreis- 
leriana.” This endless composition Is 
not the greater Schumann, although 
there are nuggets of purest gold scat- 
tered here and there in its mine of notes. 
It was done with fine devotion and art- 
istry. 

A group of modern works included a 
prelude (not one of the “best sellers’’) 
by Rachmaninoff, a difficult etude by 
Stravinsky, three pieces by Palmgren 
and Debussy’s Toccata. The pianist had 
to repeat the Stravinsky and Palmgren’s 
clever “Bird Song.” His playing of the 
Toccata was a technical tour de force. 
Last came some Chopin and a Fantasia 
on “Nozzi di Figaro,” made by Liszt and 
Busoni. 

The audience throughout the afternoon 
was genuinely enthusiastic. - ee 





“Mikado” Repeated at Park Theater With 
Irene Williams 


“Mikado” was last week’s offering in 
the Park Theater, the performance differ- 
ing in no wise from the earlier produc- 
tion save for the presence of Irene Wil- 
liams as Yum-Yum. Miss Williams, 
whose voice is of lovely quality and used 
with much discretion, acted and sang her 
role most agreeably. The other roles were 


assumed by Frank Moulan, William Dan- 
forth, Gladys Caldwell, who offered one 
of the neatest bits of work in her singing 
of “He’s Going to Mary Yum-Yum”; 
Waterous Peacock, Gertrude Shannon, 
Cora Tracy, and Craig Campbell. It is to 
be wondered that not even contact with 
Danforth and Moulan has helped to give 
Mr. Campbell a spark of humor. F. G. 


BODANZKY OFFERS 
ALL-RUSSIAN MUSIC 


Rachmaninoff Exhibits His 
Great Art at Concert of 
the New Symphony 


Artur Bodanzky’s New Symphony is 
already functioning smoothly, although 
only a few weeks ago it seemed as if the 
mellowing process would require an im- 
measurably longer period. The strings 
sing with a much fuller degree of sonority 
and precision, the wood-winds are be- 
ginning to make themselves known as 
an unusual choir; in brief, the entire or- 
chestra is beginning to respond to the 
obviously rigorous discipline of this rich- 
ly endowed conductor. 

At the concert on Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 26, in Carnegie Hall, Mr. Bodanzky 
and his men were clearly in full sym- 
pathy with the soloist, Serge Rach- 
maninoff. The result was an impressive 
performance of the program’s feature, 
Rachmaninoff’s first piano concerto, Op. 
1. The work is not as unsophisticated 
as the opus number might suggest, for 
even at that early date the composer held 
individual convictions. The material 
suggests Liszt and Schumann, not to 
forget, Grieg, but the treatment is dis- 
tinctly Rachmaninoff’s own. If memory 
serves, the concerto was played last year 
in New York by the composer with the 
Russian Symphony. Few living pianists 
command the Russian master’s tone and 
amazing cleanness of technique; he is one 
of the great. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Tale of Tsar Sal- 
tan,” from his opera of this name, is in 
the suite form beloved of the “Schehera- 
zade,” creator, and in character it greatly 
resembles this battered relic of the ballet. 
The program notes provided for this 
work by Lawrence Gilman, it should be 
recorded, are as refreshing in their way 
as Rimsky’s poetic handling of the Push- 
kin tales. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s son-in-law and 
pupil, Maximilian Osseivich Steinberg, a 
man of thirty-one, now said to be alive in 
Russia (some local authorities question 
this point), provided a set of variations 
for Mr. Bodanzky’s program. The vari- 
ations, brilliantly presented, proved mild 
and unpretentious, the honest product of 
a young musician of old-fashioned ideas. 
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ELIZABETH ROTHWELL 
COMMANDS ESTEEM 


Excellent Musicianship Dis- 
closed by Singer in Her 
Worthwhile Program 
A program containing solid fare was 
offered by Elizabeth Rothwell in her re- 
cital at Aolian Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, Dec. 27. This splendid artist, true 
to her musical knowledge and feeling, 
devoted an entire group to Brahms, giv- 
ing evidence once more that Brahms ean 
be sung in English and enjoyed. The 
translations varied, some of them ex- 
quisite poetic versicus by Louis Unter- 
meyer, one of our best poets, others by 
“the dean” of New York critics, Mr. 
Krehbiel, whose poetic gift is question- 
able, to say the least. The Brahms songs 
were “A Night in May,” “During the 
Rain,” “Therese,” “Salome” and “Love 
Everlasting.” Mrs. Rothwell has the 
style for these songs; she is a liedcr- 
singer of distinguished ability and _ in- 
terprets with unusual skill. Fetching 
was her singing of “During the Rain,’ 
which she had to repeat, also of 
“Therese” and “Salome,” which are 

gems. 

Paradies’s “M’ha preso all sua ragna,” 
Durante’s “Danza” and the superb “Bist 
du bei mir” of Bach, for which Mr. 
Untermeyer prepared a _ magnificent 
translation, “Wert Thou with Me,” com- 
prised the first group. Somewhat ner- 
vous at the start of the group, Mrs. 
Rothwell recovered herself in the Bach, 
which she sang with deep feeling and a 
lovely regard for its spirit. She sug- 
gests the content of the poem of her 
song by gesture, well controlled and 
always appropriate. Her voice is a 
lyric soprano, flexible and true to pitch. 
At times her production was open to 
question, due probably to nervousness. 
Some of the items whish she chose to 
sing were in our opinion too heavy for 
her. But everything she did was _ in- 
formed with a real artistic understand- 
ing, distinction in utterance and a mu- 
sicianly respect for the composer’s 
thought. 

The American group included Griffes’s 
fine Fiona Macleod setting, “Thy Dark 
Kyes to Mine,” A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Now Like a Lantern,” Richard Hage- 
man’s scintillating “At the Well,” which 
was splendidly sung, vociferously ap- 
plauded and repeated, and two songs by 
Walter Henry Rothwell, “Midsummer 
Night” and “Bacchanal.” The former is 
a superb and very difficult brief song, a 
mood picture, individual harmonically, 
the second an exulting setting of an Un- 
termeyer poem. Both were remarkably 
sung, though the second seemed to be a 
song that will gain with orchestral sup- 
port, as Mr. Rothwell has planned it. A 
final French group included Debussy’s 
“La Mer est plus belle,” lLaparra’s 
““Nuages” and “Lettre 4 une Espagnole” 
and Fauré’s “Fleur Jetée. The captivat- 
ing Spanish song of Laparra, which 
Mrs. Rothwell invested with wonderful 
color, won a repetition. As an encore 
she sang Marion Bauer’s attractive “The 
Linnet is Tuning Her Flute.” 

At the piano Walter Golde officiated 
with extraordinary skill and contrib- 





uted to the enjoyable quality of the 

recital. A. W. K. 

Supper Party Given in Honor of Anna 
Fitziu 


Following the Commodore musicale in 
New York on the evening of Dec. 26, a 
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supper party was given to Anna Fitziu. 
Among those invited were the Mayor 
and Mrs. Hylan, Police Commissioner R. 
EK. Enright and Mrs. Enright, Mr. and 
Mrs. John McCormack, Geraldine Far- 
rar, Countess and Miss Festetic, Jascha 
Heifetz, Misha Levitzki, Max Rosen, 
Doris Keane, Sidney Bazil, Elsa Maxwell, 
Samuel Shipman, Clara Lipman, Andres 
de Segurola, Colonel and Mrs. Hartman, 
Dr. and Mrs. Sarabous, Mr. Eraso, Mr. 
Rodriguez, Mrs. Davis, Mr. McNeill, 
Mrs. Crawford, Edna Kellogg, Mr. Fried- 
lander, H. W. Dearborn, Mrs. Hambor, 
Carl Jacobs, Miss Jacobs, Mrs. Helen 
Fountain, Dr. and Mrs. Frankel, Charles 
L. Wagner, D. F. McSweeney, Misses 
Lulu and Minnie Breid, Mrs. Frederick 
Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnston, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman A. Metz and Dr. 
Cortini. 


Leslie Hodgson Recovering from Illness 

Leslie Hodgson, the pianist, is recover- 
ing from a serious illness that has kept 
him confined to his home in New York 
for several weeks. Because of his ill- 
ness the recital that he and his wife, 
Edith Maxon Gray, were to have given 
before the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation in Philadelphia this week had 
to be canceled. 
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“One rarely hears a more 
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sensitive imagination, and a 
keen intelligence.” 


—New York Herald. 
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“A coloratura voice beautiful in 
quality and naturally placed.’’— 
Providence Journal. 

*‘Made a profound impression on 


the auditors.’”’—Prov. Tribune. 
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The Bohemians’ Banquet Held 
in Honor of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge 





Distinguished Gathering Pays Tribute to “Patron Saint of 
Chamber Music’—Hinkle, Alcock, Murphy, Werrenrath, 
Elman, Hutcheson and Other Notables Collaborate in 


Musical Program. 


~- mes 








N honor of a woman whose name is 

revered by musicians and music- 
lovers from east coast to west coast— 
Mrs. Frederic Shurtleff Coolidge—The 
Bohemians gave a banquet last Friday 
night at the Hotel Biltmore. The social 
aspects of the event may be passed over 
rapidly—there was the usual throng of 
notables and semi-notables, and the oc- 
casion was as brilliant as such occasions 
usually are. 

But the spirit pervading everything was 
decidedly uncommonplace. Few there 
who were unacquainted with Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s devoted services in behalf of the 
best in music, and the gathering was a 
unit in its desire to show that it knew 


and cared about what Mrs. Coolidge is 
doing. Toastmaster Rubin Goldmark 
spoke for the entire company when he 
paid a happily-worded tribute to the 
honor guest, the “patron saint of chamber 
music.” Mr. Goldmark read a telegram 
from Frederick Stock, in which the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s conductor paid honor to 
Mrs. Coolidge and expressed his regret at 
being unable to be present in person. 

Ugo Ara, the Italian violist, spoke an 
original poem—his tribute to Mrs. Cool- 
idge. It was received with long and 
earnest applause. 

Mrs. Coolidge’s response was character- 
istic; it was brief, simple, fraught with 
feeling. The woman who made a Mecca 
for music devotees in the Berkshires is 
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a woman of few words. Her thanks to 
The Bohemians came from the heart. 
Fervent applause followed her words, 
the company standing and offering up a 
toast for the guest. 


Beethoven-Brahms Program. 


A superb program of music followed 
the dinner. Mischa Elman and Ernest 
Hutcheson performed Beethoven’s Second 
Sonata (not the A Minor, Op. 23, that 
the program called it), Mr. Hutcheson 
playing enchantingly. Mr. Elman’s in- 
terpretation was marred by those streaks 
of sentimentality that have been at once 
his curse and his fortune. His tone was 
often ravishing. The musical high-light 
of the evening came with Brahms’s 
“Liebeslieder”’ cycle. These heavenly 
waltzes were surpassingly sung by 
Florence Hinkle, Merle Alcock, Lambert 
Murphy and Reinald Werrenrath. Mr. 
Murphy’s voice has taken on luminous 
beauties that make it a pure delight. 
He and his distinguished colleagues won 
a prolonged and deserved ovation. 

The program ended with Beethoven’s 
Septet in E Flat, artistically played by 
Messrs. Elman, Lifschey (who sub- 
stituted at short notice for Mr. Ferir), 
Willeke, Manoly, Chiafferelli, Kohon and 
Reiter. 

A large representation of New York’s 
best-known musicians were in attend- 
ance. B. R. 





Fine Performance of “St. Paul” Under 
Spross in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., Dec. 26—Charles 
Gilbert Spross gave a splendid perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” re- 
cently to an overflow audience at the 
First Presbyterian Church, with Mildred 
Graham, soprano; Clara Hey, contralto; 
Joseph Mathieu, tenor, and Jackson Kin- 
sey, baritone, as soloists. The work had 
not been heard here in more than thirty 
years and was keenly enjoyed. Mr. 


Spross prepared a chorus of ninety 
voices for it and their singing was ad- 
mirable. With the exception of Miss Hey 
the soloists were singers of ripe experi- 
ence from New York. Their work aroused 
great enthusiasm. Miss Hey, the only 
local soloist, distinguished herself with a 
performance that had real merit. She 
is a pupil of the Frank Hemstreets. 





ALICE NIELSEN IN THE WEST 





Soprano’s Art Captures Phoenix, Ariz.— 
Will Sing in British Columbia 


Music-lovers in Phoenix, Ariz., recently 
had the pleasure of hearing a delightful 
song recital given by Alice Nielsen, the 
prima donna soprano. Miss Nielsen’s 
program included numbers by Mozart, 
Buzzi-Peccia, Charpentier, Saint-Saéns, 
Hahn, Debussy, Fourdrain, Chopin, 
Tchaikovsky and Woodman. She also sang 
a song, “The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” by 
Thomas Griselle,; who has been her 
accompanist for the past two years. She 
was obliged to add two encores, “Old 
Folks at Home” and “Good-Bye.” So 
successful was this concert that she was 
immediately re-engaged for a_ second 
appearance in this city in February. 

Miss Nielsen, accompanied by her hus- 
band, Dr. Leroy R. Stoddard, well-known 
New York surgeon, has been making a 
tour of the West and has appeared in a 
number of successful concerts. During 
her stay in Phoenix the couple celebrated 
the second anniversary of their wedding. 

From Phoenix Miss Nielsen left for 
California and from there she will go 
to British Columbia. She expects to re- 
turn to New York the latter part of 
February. 





Helen Stanley and Rothier in Orange 


ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 21.—A _ concert 
which will long be remembered by those 
who attended it was given by Helen 
Stanley, the soprano, and Léon Rothier, 
the basso, at the East Orange High 
School last Friday evening as the second 
in Mrs. Wm. S. Nelson’s series. Both 
artists were in excellent voice, and the 
enthusiasm of the audience seemed to 
raise them to greater heights. P. G. 





Noted Orchestras Visit Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 6.—The New 
York Symphony, under the conductor- 
ship of Walter. Damrosch, was recently 
heard in concert at the Lyric, with Rein- 
ald Werrenrath as soloist. Bart Wirtz, 
’cellist, and Alfred Butler, pianist, gave 
the latest of the Peabody Friday after- 








—_ Muzio: 


With every good wish, 





CLAUDIA MUZIO 


| 
| 
| 
Sends New Year’s Greetings 


MARY GARDEN 


Says of the great young singer: 


I heard you sing for the first time last Thursday. 
heard on the Metropolitan stage such singing. 
must tell you, for | love everything that is lovely in art, and besides 
your great voice, you were most charmingly lovely last Thursday. 


Sincerely yours, 


I have never 
It was divine, and | 


MARY GARDEN. 
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Normal Course 


noon recitals. Both artists are membe;s; 
of the conservatory faculty. The Phi! 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokows|:;. 
conductor, gave a concert at the Lyr 
recently, with Margaret Matzenauer 
soloist; and the Baltimore Symphony ( 
chestra, Gustav Strube, conductor, v 
also heard, with Oliver Denton, piani 
as soloist. F.C.B 





Two Adelaide Gescheidt artist-pupi's 
Judson House, tenor, and Fred Patten. 
bass baritone, were engaged to sing t}, 
solo parts in Handel’s “Messiah” 
Greensboro, N. C., on Dec. 17. Both 
tists scored successes in their perform. 
ances. 
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Russian Folk Airs Fascinate Parisians 





Jkrainian Choral Society Of- 
fers an Alluring Program— 
Pierné Introduces Signifi- 
cant Compositions by M. 
D. V. Fumet — Fauré’s 
“Masques et Bergamasques” 
Proves a Little Masterpiece 
—A Crowded Concert Cal- 


endar. 
By ROBERT BRUSSEL 
ARIS, Nov. 20.—Many concerts, much 
music, but little material for crit- 
icism. At the Concerts Colonne, Gabriel 
Pierné has made known two symphonic 
poems of M. D. V. Fumet, “L’Ame du 
Feu” and “L’Ame des Eaux,” second and 
third parts of a triptych of which the 
first part was played during the war at 
the Salle Gaveau. The production of Mr. 
Fumet is important, and the public as 
yet only knows a very small part of it. 
Mr. Fumet belongs to that category of 
composers who, having been ignored for 
too long, have been heard at concerts too 
late, and to whom the means of develop- 
ing themselves adequately have been un- 
justly refused. A very rich genius can 
gain by this solitude and this forgetful- 
ness, but a hopeful talent and one which 
nourishes itself on influences from with- 
out has everything to lose by this slow 
injustice. No doubt if Mr. Fumet had 
been more frequently heard his talent 
would have developed under this contact 
between himself and his public. It is 
rather by qualities of dignity, of serious- 
ness and of conscious thoughts that the 
new works of this author, whose compo- 
sitions command so much respect, recom- 
mend themselves. 
The Société des Concerts du Conserva- 


toire gave the first performance here of 
“Masques et Bergamasques,” by Gabriel 
Fauré, played in the past in the form of 
a ballad, on a plot by René Fauchois at 
the opera at Monte Car‘o. It is a suite 
in four parts, comprising an overture, 
gavotte, a minuet and a pastorale. One 
finds in this little masterpiece the 
atmosphere of verlainienne which Mr. 
Fauré has so often and so _ happily 
evoked. It is that which gives so much 
value and so much charm to the stage 
music of Shylock, to several illustrious 
melodies like the “Clair de Lune” and to 
certain piano pieces already semi-classi- 
cal. This atmosphere has no equal in 
modern music, and is not created by the 
richness of artifice, but by the always 
significant character and the melodic ex- 
pression, by the inflection of the phrase, 
by the harmonic context in which may be 
found the mind of the master, like an 
authentic signature. Modest as it is in 
its wish not to exhibit itself as assuming 
the large symphonic forms, but as de- 
riving from the suite with its dance mel- 
odies, this work, “Masques et Berga- 
masques,” has a more precious signifi- 
cance and one more personal and more 
evocative of beauty than many a contem- 
porary work barren of sense and of 
poetry, but ambitious in its form and in 
its aim. It is, properly speaking, the 
work of a poet. 


Concerts Lamoureux 


At the Concerts Lamoureux, where 
Paul Vidal gave a good performance of 
Alberie Magnard’s “Hymn to Justice,” a 
Work at once powerful and profoundly 
lyric, Mlle. Demougeot won applause by 
er musical interpretation of airs writ- 
fen oy Mozart as supplements to the 
Noces de Figaro” and “Idoménée.” 

The Concerts Pasdeloup are happily 
Pursuing their young career. Rhené 
Baton, who conducts them with author- 
ity, had the excellent idea of instituting 
°n each Thursday historical concerts with 
“ctures, The first series, relating to the 
“ass. period, goes from Bach to Bee- 
thoy, (lecture by Maurice Emmanue:), 
and trom Lully to the French masters of 
Ce ‘pera comique of the Eighteenth 
“entury (lecture by Henri Expert). The 
““con. series, which treats of the ro- 
ant school, will consecrate four lec- 
ures of Henry Pruniéres to the Weber- 

agner eycle, touching on Schumann, 


Schubert, Mendelssohn and Liszt, and 
five lectures by Julien Tiersot will be 
devoted to Berlioz, Chopin, Gounod, 
Bizet, César Franck, Lalo and Duparc, 
Massenet and Saint-Saéns. Finally, the 
third cycle will be devoted to the modern 
French school (lecturers, Messrs. Pierné 
Lalo, Jean d’Udine, Gaston Carraud, Vin- 
cent d’Indy, Emile Vuillermoz). It will 
comprise five concerts thus constituted: 
Chausson and Fauré; Bruneau, Georges 
Hué and Charpentier; d’Indy, Magnard 
and Ropartz; Chabrier and Dukas; De- 
bussy. Outside of their educational in- 
terest—for the lecturers have been chosen 
among those most qualified to speak au- 
thoritatively on the composers whose 
works are played at each concert—these 
sessions have the advantage of making 
known to the public the output of French 
geniuses whose names are more familiar 
than their work, as in the case of 
Rameau, of whom Henri Expert spoke 
only to-day and whose cantata, “Orphée,” 
Rhené Baton played, together with frag- 
ments of “Hippolyte et Aricie,” from 
“Indes Galantes,” three pieces from “Cas- 
tor and Pollux,” two from “Dardanus” 
and that astonishing overture to “Zais,” 
in which Rameau attained a surpassing 
symphonic audacity and which musicians 
can still consult to-day with so much 
advantage to themselves. 

Among the most interesting concerts 
of chamber music I shall mention that 
of the Société Philharmonique given over 
to works of Reynaido Hahn, among them 
the charming “Bal de Beatrice d’Este,” 
in which the author of “The Carmelite” 
has been pleased to write a most in- 
genious pastiche of what a musical di- 
version in the Sixteenth Century might 
have been. 


Russian Music Fascinates 


The Ukrainian Choral Society had the 
greatest possible success at the Salle 
Gaveau. In this the interest of the per- 
formance took precedence over the in- 
terest of the works. The choral society 
which Mr. Koshitz conducts possesses in- 
deed the most remarkable qualities of 
the Russian choruses; that is to say, the 
plenitude and splendor of the basses, the 
freshness of the tenors and the velvety 
seductiveness of the women’s voices—in 
short, the homogeneity of the tone 
masses, dynamic equilibrium, sureness of 
attack and a spirit of discipline which if 
not exactly Slavic, yields under the cir- 
cumstances the best results. I shall not 
say as much of the manner in which 
popular songs have been arranged. 

One knows the exotic charm, the languor 
or the rhythmic force of Ukrainian folk- 
lore which constituted the most positive 
richness of the popular songs of ancient 
Russia. To this charm, this languor, and 
this rhythm there should correspond har- 
monic treatment so as to enhance the 
color. On the contrary, the arrangements 
given by the Ukrainian chorus are rather 
characterized by a too architectural reg- 
ularity, a careful manner of writing, but 
too correct, too heavy and too moderate 
picturesqueness. 


Dushkin’s Recital 


At the concert given last evening by 
the violinist Dushkin, one heard with 
much pleasure a symphonic suite for 
violin and orchestra by Blair Fairchild, 
as alluring by its content as by its form 
and in which the orchestral texture is 
treated with remarkable mastery. It is 
certainly one of the most interesting of 
foreign modern compositions which we 
have heard in a long time. It is valuable 
at once for the ingenuity of its con- 
struction and its color and by the poetic 
charm of the sentiment which it exhales. 

The lyric theaters are preparing their 
forthcoming novelties. I see nothing to 
signalize as exceeding a moderate in- 
terest except the performances of the 
“Barber of Seville,” which the Théatre- 
Lyrique du Vaudeville is giving in 
Italian. Mme. Lipkowska, whom _ suc- 
cesses at the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique have placed among the most 
brilliant Parisian artists, showed herself 
a matchless Rosine. She sang the big 
aria of the second act and in the Lesson 
Scene the air from “Semiramide,” of 
which most great singers are afraid, 
with the most expressive style and with 
the purest voice, confirming again her 
rare talent as a comedienne and a singer. 
The entire cast affords, moreover, a re- 
markable ensemble. It is about the same 
as surrounded Mme. Barrientos at the 
Champs-Elysées Theatre. One finds 
among them with great | ses Vanni 
Marcoux and Fernando Carpi. 





The Parisian public is very fond of the 
particular sort of temperament which 
the Italian conductors bring to their 
directing of the works in their répertoire. 
This taste has been abundantly satisfied 
by the talent which Mr. Polacco mani- 
fested in conducting the “Barber” with 
all the verve which belongs to the mas- 
terpiece of Rossini. The public gave 
him an ovation after the overture. 

The entire company from the Opéra 
will go to Spain during the month of De- 
cember to give performances in Madrid 
and Barcelona. The répertoire will in- 
clude “Castor et Pollux,” “Samson et 
Dalita,’ “Thais,” “La Tragédie de Sa- 
lomé” of Florent Schmitt, and Delibes’s 
ballets, “Coppélia” and “Sylvia.” 

Diaghilieff’s Russian ballet, with 
Kharsavina and Leonid Miassine, will be- 


gin its season at the Opéra on Dec. 24. 
Charles Levadé’s opera, “The Rétisserie 
of Queen Pedauque,” founded on Anatole 
France’s story, will have its premiére at 
the Opéra Comique during December. 
Those in the cast will be Edmée Favart, 
Davelli, Jean Perier, Marny, Allard and 
Lafont. André Massager will conduct. 

The new Société Philharmonic de Paris, 
which gave such brilliant concerts before 
the war, has resumed its activities. Al- 
ready they have presented Charles 
Murano, Joseph Slivinski, Jeanne Rau- 
nay, Gabriel Fauré, Georges Enesco and 
Marcel Ciampi. 

Ten of the former prize winners at 
the Conservatoire are giving a series of 
concerts illustrating the concerto from 
Bach to Saint-Saéns. The orchestra 
from the Conservatoire under Philippe 
Gaubert will provide the accompaniments 
and the artists will include Mmes. Delav- 
rancea, Guller, Grovlez-Fourgeaud, Ray- 
monde Blanc, MM. Radisse, de Va!ma- 
léte, Herrenschmidt, Peltier, Gouin and 
Darré. 





DOANE’S WORK WINS FAVOR 





Music in New York Attains New Stand- 
ard Under His Guidance 


Under the direction of John Doane the 
music at the Church of the Incarnation, 
New York, has attained a h‘gh standard 
this season. Mr. Doane, coming to New 
York from Chicago, accepted the post of 
organist and choirmaster of the church 
last May 1. His solo quartet consists of 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano, Mary 
Allen, contralto, James Price, tenor, and 
James Stanley, bass, and there is a paid 
choir of twenty professional singers. On 
Sunday afternoons at four spec’al musi- 
cal services are given, at which Amelia 
Galloway, violinist, assists. 

Thus far this season Mr. Doane’s 
principal achievements at the church 
comprise a César Franck service, given 
on Oct. 26, at which the choir sang ex- 
cerpts from “The Beatitudes,” and Miss 
Galloway and Mr. Doane played portions 
of the violin sonata, in Mr. Doane’s own 
organ arrangement of the piano part. In 
November Gaul’s “Holy City” was given, 
while on Dec. 14 Mics Galloway and Mr. 
Doane gave a half hour recital of the 
music of Debussy; among the works per- 
formed were the Prelude to “The Blessed 
Damozel,” “En Bateau,” the Prelude to 
“T’Enfant Prodigue” and the “Cortege” 
from the Petite Suite. For Jan. 4 Mr. 
Doane has planned a special Christmas 
and Epiphany mus‘cal service, consisting 
of excerpts from the works of H. Alex- 
ander Matthews and John Sebastian 
Matthews, brother organists. 

Mr. Doane has also been active in the 
field of accompanying and coaching, his 
class already being of good size. He 
has been engaged for the New York re- 
citals of George Hamlin, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, Marie Tiffany and Vahrah Han- 


bury. 


GIVES UNIQUE RECITAL 








Carlos Valderrama Presents Program of 
Inca Music 


A program of Inca music composed and 
interpreted by Carlos Valderrama, a 
Peruvian musician, from native Incan 
music, was presented at the MacDowell 
Club on Dec. 28. Mr. Valderrama, who 
has spent much time in research among 
the natives of his country, gave a lecture 
of constant interest on the characteristics 
of this music. This was followed by 
offerings from the native music. The 
most nrimitive of the numbers, suggest- 
ing nevertheless a remarkable sense of 
harmony and plaintive melody, were the 
Inca Nocturne, an Inca Rhapsody from 
an old legend told to Mr. Valderrama by 
a Cacique tribal chief in the forests. of 
Cajamarca, and finally a “Cashua,” 9n 
Inca Royal Dance, done only by princesses 
of the tribe. 

The second group was devoted to num- 
bers in which the Spanish influence is al- 
ready discernible. These were entitled 
“The Conquest,” “Peruvian Triste” and 
a Characteristic Waltz. An adequate 
technician, Mr. Valderrama’s sincerity 
and knowledge of his subject made the 
evening one of much interest. 





Manager Renard Returns 


Fred O. Renard, the musical manager, 
arrived Sunday night aboard the 
Adriatic. Mr. Renard had been in Eng- 
land and Scandinavia for two months, 
partly on business, and also to visit his 
aged mother, who lives in Sweden. Mr. 
Renard completed arrangements for 
tours in this country, announcement of 
which will be made later. 


MARY GARDEN WINS 
COLUMBUS TRIBUTES 


Prima Donna Heard by 3,000 
in Recital— Ten Have 
With Ysaye Forces 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 22.—Mary Gar- 
den gave an audience of 3000 of her very 
best on Dec, 19. Arias from “Gis- 
monda” and “Louise” were on her pro- 
gram, and for an encore she gave the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen.” Songs by 
Debussy, Fauré, Hué and Leroux, a 
group of Scotch songs, and a few Amer- 
ican songs completed the program, many 
recalls showing the admiration of the 
audience for the singer’s consummate 
artistry. The ’cellist, Fernan Pollain, 
shone brilliantly both as virtuoso and 


composer, his charming work, “Three 
l'ancies,” captivating the audience. Emil 
Polak, who accompanied both artists 
worthily, made the artistic triumvirate 
complete. 

Jean ten Have, violinist, was heard on 
I'riday afternoon and Saturday evening 
in Emery Hall, Cincinnati, with the 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. ten Have’s 
Success was great and immediate. He 
chose the Lalo concerto for his appear- 
ance, Mr. Ysaye giving him a delightful 
orchestral accompaniment. Among those 
in the large audience was ex-President 
William H. Taft. 

Pupils of Cecil Fanning and Harry N. 
Wiley gave an interesting recital in the 
Wiley studios on Dec. 16. The singers 
were Elizabeth Miller and Jeannette 
Goldsmith, contralto; the pianists, Ben 
Eva Grimes and her teacher, Mr. Wiley. 
The song writers represented were Sam- 
uel Endicott, Yon, David, Wintter Watts, 
Del Riego, Oley Speaks, Edward Ger- 
man; piano composers were Bach, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Liszt and Arensky. Ed- 
win Stainbrook was the acompanist. 

Harry N. Wiley is now in New York 
attending the opera and coaching daily 
with Frank La Forge in the art of ac- 
companiment. Ida Maddock, contralto, 
and Carl Fahl, tenor, were engaged for 
the “Messiah” at Dennison University, 
Granville, Dec. 14. 





ELLA May SMITH. 





SORRENTINO IN PORTSMOUTH 





With Julia Lawrence and George Rob- 
erts, Tenor Gives Splendid Program 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., Dec. 19.—Umber- 
to Sorrentino, the Italian tenor, appeared 
in recital last evening before a large 
audience and won an ovation. He was 
heard in arias from “Tosca,” “Pagliacci,” 
and songs by Tosti, Denza, Marshal and 
d’Hardelot. A fine stage presence, with 
a rich tenor voice and great personality 
brought the tenor thunderous applause 
and a return date has already been 
arranged for next May. 

Assisting Sorrentino was Julia Law- 
rence, a gifted young soprano, whose ar- 
tistic singing of English and French 
songs and the aria from “Cavalleria” 
won her a success all her own; she was 
obliged to respond to the insistent de- 
mands for encores. Miss Lawrence was 
also heard to advantage with Sorrentino 
in the ever-welcome “Oh That We Two 
Were Maying,” by Nevin and _ the 
“Miserere” from “Il Trovatore.” Sig. 
Sorrentino was most fortunate in his 
accompanist, George Roberts. S. M. 
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Chicago Stirred to Enthusiasm by World 
Premiere of Carpenter’s Ballet Pantomime 


“The Birthday of the Infanta” Presented By Opera Forces With Adolf Boem as Star—Music 
Charms and Discloses Humor—Grainger’s Turbulent Orchestral Work, ‘The Warriors,” 


Proves Exciting and Utilizes Instruments in Novel Way 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Chicago, Dec. 27, 1919 

F more than passing notice and im- 

portance was the sixth week of the 
Chicago Opera Association’s season. The 
world premiére of John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s ballet pantomime, “The Birthday of 
the Infanta,” given Tuesday evening, re- 
vivals of “La Sonnambula” and “Don 
Pasquale” and the first production of 
“Faust” for the year, were noteworthy 
events. 

The second performance of the Puccini 
triptych, “I] Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” 
and “Gianni Schicchi,” opened the week, 
and in these short operas we heard again 
the artists who created the roles for 
Chicago, Galeffi, Johnson and Jardon in 
the first of the three, Rosa Raisa and 
Cyrene Van Gordon in the secend, and 
Galefi, Evelyn Herbert and Edward 
Johnson in the third repeated their 


earlier success. One must accord to 
Gino Marinuzzi a large share of credit 
for the success of the triology. He 
should, however, edit them all, to shorten 
them. The audience showed considerable 
restlessness as midnight approached. 
Chicago composers have been signally 
honored by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion this year in that in the short space 
of one month two of their dramatic 





works have had their respective world 
premieres. 

About one month ago Felix Borowski’s 
Oriental ballet-pantomime, “Boudour,” 
was produced with eminent success by 
the company under the direction of Pav- 
ley and Oukrainsky, and last Tuesday 
evening John Alden Carpenter’s “The 
Birthday of the Infanta,” a ballet panto- 
mime founded on the story of Oscar 
Wilde, was given for the first time on 
any stage, at the Auditorium. This dra- 
matic composition, the first of its kind 
from the pen of our gifted townsman, 
also scored a profound success. 

Mr. Carpenter, who practices the art 
of composition as a diversion, is well 
known as the author of many songs 
which have gained praise, and also sym- 
phonic works, which have been played by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
other orchestral bodies. This first dra- 
matic work, the ballet, is a grotesque 
story with grotesque music and grotesque 
scenery. 

The story, in short, is that of the 
birthday of the royal Infanta of Spain. 
She is still in her early ’teens, and the 
two scenes are quaint and strikingly orig- 
inal in conception and design. The first 
scene shows the garden of the palace and 
the second is the entrance of the palace. 

Gardeners prepare the garden for the 
Princess and the féte which is to be ten- 
dered to her, and she comes forth alone, 
knowing nothing of the celebration in 
her honor. She suddenly finds herself 
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surrounded by groups of children and 
adults come to pay her homage, and 
there is great rejoicing and ceremony. 
Then a trumpet announces the arrival of 
bearers of presents, of entertainers and 
finally of Pedro, a dwarf. After a min- 
iature bullfight with a make-believe bull, 
Pedro begins to dance, but only the 
Princess is interested in his peculiar gy- 
rations. She throws him her handker- 
chief, which he considers as a mark of 
love. There is a procession arcund the 
birthday cake, and then the guests all 
repair to the palace, and as Pedro is 
about to go in he is held back by the 
guards. 

The second scene shows the atrium of 
the palace, where Pedro finafiy has en- 
tered, unknown to the others, and there, 
for the first time, through two mirrors, 
he sees himself as an ill-shaped, gro- 
tesque and ugly mortal. In despair, he 
begins a dance which grows more and 
more frenzied as he proceeds, and finally 
he sinks down exhausted and dies of a 
broken heart, knowing he cannot aspire 
to the love of the Infanta. The Princess 
and her retinue come in. She sees Pedro 
upon the ground, entreats him to dance 
again, but realizes that he is dead, and 
she and her company depart. 

The ballet music is scored by Mr. Car- 
penter in his' well-known humorous 
idiom. It is subtle humor. Often it is 
garish in its tone colors, but its out- 
standing characteristic is grotesqueness 
of theme and measure. There is much 
that is piquant and spicy. Reminiscences 
can be found of Carpenter and other 
modern composers. However, it is a 
score quite unlike the conventional ballet 
music of either the French or Italian 
schools. It resembles the music of Stra- 
vinsky, though it has not quite the genial 
smoothness of line or texture of the great 
Russian. Its odd figures and strange 
harmonic web constitute its most salient 
points. 

The scenery was extraordinarily beau- 
tiful, the costumes rich and quaint, rep- 
resenting the best work of the eminent 
American artist, Robert Edmond Jones. 

Adolf Bolm came from New York es- 
pecially to stage the ballet and to take 
the leading réle of Pedro, and with him 
also came several dancers of grace and 
charm, including Ruth Page, the Infanta 
and Margit Leeraas, the principal gypsy. 

At the conclusion of the ballet, Mr. 
Carpenter, Mr. Jones, Mr. Bolm, Miss 
Page and Louis Hasselmans, who con- 
ducted the work with rare sympathy and 
musical grasp, were recalled a dozen 
times or more, to acknowledge the ap- 
plause of the audience. The ballet was 
a flattering success. 


“La Sonnambula” With Galli-Curci 


After the ballet, Bellini’s opera “La 
Sonnambula” was repeated with the same 
cast which sang it last week. Galli-Curci 
duplicated her success as Amina. Schipa 
was a fine Elvino, and Vittorio Lazzari 
was capital as Rudolph. De Angelis con- 
ducted. 

Gounod’s opera “Faust” was sung 
Wednesday evening. Yvonne Gall as 
Marguerite gave a portrayal which was 
of sterling worth both vocally and dra- 
matically, singing the Gounod music 
with smoothness, artistic finish and clean 
phrasing. Charles Fontaine, in the name 
part, was at his best. His singing, es- 
pecially in the garden scene, was ad- 
mirable. 

Edouard Cotreuil, the French basso- 
cantante, assumed the role of Mephis- 
topheles, and disclosed a routined man- 
ner, vocal assurance and a style well 
suited for the character. The work of 
Desiré Defrere as Valentine was excep- 
tionally commendable. Irene Pavloska 
as Siebel made the “Flower Song” an 
attractive bit. Marie Claessens was the 
Martha. 

Charlier gave a good reading of the 
score as conductor. There was a new 
ballet departure, arranged by yevey and 
Oukrainsky, which won much applause. 

A repetition of “Lucia Di Lammer- 
moor” for last Thursday, Christmas 
night, with Galli-Curci as Lucia was a 
welcome offering. The coloratura was in 
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. tions mentioned above, the introduc!” 


splendid voice and sang with her us: 
charm. Alessandro Dolci was parti 
larly praise-meriting as Edgardo, 
shared in the success of-the evening, a 
Rimini, Arimondi and Emma Nee fil! , 
their usual parts with credit. De A 
gelis conducted. 

Friday evening a special performa: 
the last of the season of Verdi’s ‘| 
Masked Ball,” was given to take 
place of one of the performances mis 
last week through the lamented deat} 
Maestro Campanini. Bonci, Arimo:( 
and Nicolay were cast as before, but R s. 
Raisa was heard for the first tim: 
Amelia. Marie Claessens was U] 
and Florence Macbeth sang Oscar, 
page. 

This was by far the best performa 
of this opera heard during the sea 
for the ensemble was much stro. 
than on the previous occasions. 

Rosa Raisa looked queenly in this p 
and sang her music with great power 1 
warmth, as well as remarkable fi: . 
bility. 

Claessens did some of the best sing 
that she has ever done here. Flor 
Macbeth was particularly clever. |) 
Angelis conducted. 

An opera performance lasting fro 
o’clock in the afternoon until 6:30 
tax not only on the performers but 
the audience as well, but that was ih 
measure given opera patrons Saturida 
afternoon when “Don Pasquale” was » 
vived for Madame Galli-Curci and 1 
Schipa, followed by the Carpenter bualle: 
pantomime. In the part of Nori 
Galli-Curci found another very exceller: 
medium for the exploitation of her rar 
vocal and histrionic talents, and she was 
a charming figure as the young wid.\ 
of the opera. The tuneful, light music 
suited her admirably. Her coloratura 
was sparkling in its brilliance and crys- 
talline in its purity. 

Tito Schipa as Ernesto had another 
youthful réle which he made effective by 
good vocal interpretation and by neat. 
ness of presentation. Vittorio Trev'sa: 
as Don Pasquale, while hardly vocally e: 
rapport with the part, made it a yoo 
comedy figure, and gave much of t! 
patter of the music with gusto. Gia 
como Rimini, as Dr. Malatesta, sang 
very acceptably. Gina Marinuzzi co: 
ducted and earned bursts of applause. 

The last performance for the season « 
Puccini’s ‘Madama Butterfly” was sung 
last Saturday evening at popular price: 
with Tamaki Miura, Forrest Lamont, 
Georges Baklanoff, Irene Pavloska, Tre 
visan, Daddi and Defrere, under the ¢ 
rection of Louis Haselmans. The pe: 
formance was as creditable and not 
worthy as at former representations. 








Concerts and Recitals 


Allen Spencer, well-known Chicas 
pianist and pedagogue, in his annua 
cital presented a representative, aut! 
itative program of the music of 
classic school, and also added some moi 
ern selections which included the Leg: 
end, Op. 31, by Rossetter G. Cole | 
Chicago, and a toccata by Norma! 
O’Neill. There were numbers als) » 
Debussy, César Franck, Bach, Beethove", 
Searlatti, Chopin and Liszt. They wer 
interpreted by Mr. Spencer with 
usual musicianly characteristics, a 
quate technical command, musical) 
conceptions, poetic and imaginative tre:* 
ment and style and taste. The reci 
was attended by most of the lead: 
pianists of the city. 

First as soloist in the G minor < 
certo, the second by Saint-Saéns, | 
piano and orchestra, and then as © 
poser and performer in his own orci 
tral work, “The Warriors,” (music ! 
an imaginary ballet), Percy Graine® 
the Australian-American pianist, ™4“ 
a profound sensation at the regular °” 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Oreies"* 
last Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Stock had prepared a prog’ 
which contained besides the two se 













to the second part of the “Chrstm 
Oratorio,” by Bach, the Brahms ») 
phony in D Major, No. 2, and the \2* 
de Concert in F Major, by Glazouno!. 
The pianist played with a breezy !** 
dom, rhythmic throb and vigorous “” 
power, with these, more than wit! P\" 
or refinement, he captivated his aude” 
Marimbas, celesta, glockensplc:. ‘“ 
bourines, bells, xylophones and adilt!°’ Bi 
harps, were among the extra inst me bs 
used in Grainger’s orchestral wo!*. *" Be 
piano came in for unusual tres!" Bee 
Mr. Grainger occasionally rising !'°' i 
seat and striking the strings f 
soft and then with hard hamme! 
“The Warriors” proved a tu 
offering. Its eight different 
brought forth some new color ‘ 
tions, much noise and little melo“). 
work was not rapturously recel\* 
MAURICE ROSEN** 
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A bundance of Music Fills 


Boston’s Holiday Season 





\nnual Performance of “Messiah” Draws Huge Audience— 
Carolers Make City’s Streets Resound With Music— 


Monteux Performs Brilliant Works 


Diaz in Concert 


Sundelius, Given and 











JOSTON, MASS., Dec. 27.—Although 
B recitalists are naturally inclined to 
1un Christmas week Boston was never- 
less well supplied with music during 
the holidays. The annual performance of 
. “Messiah” by the Handel and Haydn 
society last Sunday afternoon was the 
‘gest event. Symphony Hall 
vas sold out days in advance, for many 
ypeople apparently go year after year to 
hear the “Messiah” as a quasi-religious 


single 


eremony. and others doubtless regard 
the work as necessary to their musical 
education. 

Then on Christmas Eve Boston re- 


sounded with Christmas carols, the sing- 
ng of which has now become an es- 
tablished custom. Through the quaint 
streets of Beacon Hill, where all window 
shades were up and the windows filled 
with rows of lighted candles, marched 
numberless groups of carolers. Louis- 
burg Square was the center of the cele- 


ration. Every window encircling it 
was ablaze with candle light. Every 


singing band that traversed Beacon Hill 
included it in its itinerary. With hardly 
an intermission through the evening, 
carols were being sung here by one or 
another of the roving groups. One of 
of the largest of these groups was led 
by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, who swung a 
pocket searchlight as a baton. His band, 
composed of young folks from all over 
the Back Bay, numbered abut 200 sing- 
ers. The other sections of the city also 
had their Christmas Eve troubadors, as 
did all the suburbs. In the suburbs the 
main part of the caroling was about 
community Christmas trees, brilliant 
with hundreds of vari-colored electric 
bulbs. 

In addition to this public music there 
was, of course, the usual elaborate special 
music in all the churches. A Christmas 
service was held in the New Old South 
Church for which the usual quartet choir 
was augmented by singers from the other 
principal Boston churches. Laura Little- 
field was the soloist in excerpts from the 
“Messiah.” Arthur Hackett was an un- 
expected guest and sang as a member of 
the chorus. 


Monteux’s Eighth Concert 


One of Mr. Monteux’s most interesting 
programs gave great pleasure to the 
audiences at the eighth pair of Boston 
Symphony Concerts. Two of the num- 
ers, Balakireff’s “Thamar” and Florent 
Schmitt’s “Salome,” are associated with 
the famous Russian Ballet although only 
the latter was composed for the stage. 
ne art of the Russian Ballet has in- 
ed very many musicians. Whether 
not Mr. Monteux thought of his many 
ormances of “Thamar” with the 
ballet as he conducted, he certainly gave 
) f the finest and most graphic inter- 

tations of this sensuous and exhilarat- 
ing musie that has been heard in Boston. 
"he glowing colors and seductive rhythms 
re all brought out with the surety of 
periect understanding. The poetic in- 
troduction and ending were engrossing. 

suite from Schmitt’s “Tragedy of 
me’ seemed to baffle the audience. 
his may have been partly due to the 
that the printed outline of the 
atic action contained five sub-di- 
ns while the suite was played in 
novements. As a result the hearer 
vainly to fit music and outline or 
=“ve up and listened to the music as to 
, tone poem. The music was highly 

itic and scored with all the finesse 
expects from a composer of Schmitt’s 

nye, 
tween these two spectacular num- 
ime MacDowell’s Second Piano Con- 
with Leo Ofnstein as soloist. Mr. 

‘In was many times recalled for 

rformance which was character- 

’ sense of style and feeling for the 
‘al import of this enjoyable concerto 
has of late been too much neg- 

Mr. Ornstein abandoned for this 
nm certain musical idiosyncrasies 
Nave brought him criticism in his 
Ss; praise for his playing of the 
‘oO Was unanimous, 


Phoebe Crosby, a singer new to Boston, 
and practically unheralded here, gave a 
recital last Thursday evening in Jordan 
Hall. The presence of Coenraad Bos, a 
accompanist, vouched in advance for the 
musical discrimination of the singer. Miss 
Crosby began with four old English airs 
which she sang tastefully. Then came 
three unfamiliar songs by the Italian, 
Bossi, which were interesting but would 
have been more so if the audience had 
been provided with texts telling what 
the songs were about. It is hardly safe 
to assume a knowledge of Italian on the 
part of the American public. The French 
group included fine songs by Faure and 
Lalo; also Rabey’s attractive “Tes Yeux,” 
and Georges’ brilliant “Hymn au Soleil,” 


which was sung with such spirit and 
effect that it had to be repeated. Among 


the numbers in English, which as usual 
wound up the program, the most dis- 
tinguished were Hageman’s “Do Not Go, 
My Love,” and Cyril Scott’s beautiful 
“Lullaby.” Miss Crosby impressed her 
hearers as a singer of musical intelligence 
and sympathetic personality. She was 
applauded by an audience which was of 
good size considering the fact that she 
was a stranger and that it was one of the 
coldest nights of the winter. 

Mrs. Hall McAllister gave the third 
and last of her musical mornings at the 
Copley-Plaza on Monday. Marie Sun- 
delius, Thelma Given, and Rafaelo Diaz 
were the soloists; Louise Ford and Arthur 
Fiedler were the accompanists. 

Mrs. Sundelius was a most popular 
Boston singer before she listened to the 
-all of New York, so it is always a 
pleasure to hear her on the all too rare 
occasions on which she returns to this 


city. It is also a pleasure to note that 
her singing has the same _ refreshing 
sincerity and charm that made her a 
distinguished artist even before the 
Metropolitan discovered her talents. Miss 
Given played one of the violinists’ war 
horses, the Vitali Chaconne, and also 
shorter pieces by Debussy, Albeniz and 
Kreisler. She played with ardor and 
technical skill through which the effort 
to be effective was sometimes apparent. 
Mr. Diaz’ robust operatic style was more 
suited to the arias from “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “L’Oracolo” than it was to 
the flowing and ingratiating melody of 
Fauré’s “Nell,” parts of which were more 
spoken than sung. All three artists 
were oblived to give extra numbers. 

The third of the monthly musical re 
ceptions at the Burnham-Reed Studios in 
Huntington Chambers took place last 
Sunday. Kate Ryan, the well-known 
actress, gave a dramatic scene with 
musical accompaniment; Mildred Ellis 
sang an aria by Meyerbeer, and Thuel 
Burnham played several enjoyable piano 
solos. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, was the 
soloist at the first concert of this season 
by the Wollaston Glee Club. Mrs. Little- 
field’s singing of a Puccini aria and two 
groups of songs was highly appreciated. 
She also took the solo part in a chorus, 
“At Dusk,” composed for the club by 
its conductor, J. A. Crowley. 

C. R. 


Final of Dubinsky Musicale Series 


The third and final musicale in the 
series projected this season by Vladimir 
Dubinsky, the Russian ’cellist, at Chalif 
Hall, is scheduled to occur on Saturday, 
Jan. 10, at Chalif Hall. Herman Epstein, 
pianist; Elsie Lyon, contralto; Louis 
Edgar Johns, composer-pianist, and Mr. 
Dubinsky will appear in a program of 
novel interest. 


Blochs To Give Two Sonata Recitals 

Two sonata recitals of works for violin 
and piano have been announced by Alex 
ander Bloch, the New York violinist, and 
Blanche Bloch (Mrs. Alexander Bloch), 
pianist. Owing to the impossibility of 
securing dates at AZolian Hall, the sched- 
ule being entirely full, the recitals will 
he given at the new Sixty-third Street 
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This brilliant organization now touring the principal cities of the 
South is an enthusiastic exponent of all the Kranich & Bach instru- 


Julius Koehl, the pianist, also uses Kranich & Bach for his solo in- 


strument. Norman Stannard, the ’cellist, and William Lockwood, the 
violinist, use Kranich & Bach for all their accompaniments in recital. 
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Music Hall, which was recently opened. 
The recitals will take place on Jan. 7 
and March 5. At the first concert will 
be heard Mozart’s Sonata in B Flat, No. 
10, and Brahms’s D Minor Sonata, Op. 
108; and as a novelty the Sonata in G 
Major by the late Alberic Magnard, 
the French composer, who met an un- 
timely end in the war. The work will 
have its first performance in New York 
when it is played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bloch. 


Sousa To Make European Tour 


It is reported that L‘eut. John Philip 
Sousa and his band will leave for Eu- 
rope at the close of the present season 
for a tour of sixteen months. The band, 
which will number 100 pieces, will open 
in London, playing an engagement 
of eighteen weeks in the British capital. 
Harry Askin, Mr. Sousa’s personal rep- 
resentative, will leave for the other side 
in February to arrange the preliminar- 
ies of the tour. 


Paulo Gruppe, ’Cellist, Marries Camille 
Plasschaert 


At the church of the Transfiguration, 
New York, on Nov. 20, Camille Plas- 
schaert, daughter of the sculptor, Henri 
Plasschaert, was marr‘ed to the well- 
known ’cellist, Paulo Gruppe. Young 
Mrs. Gruppe is a violinist who has ap- 
peared successfully on many concert plat 
forms and who has just returned from 
Iranece, where she was engaged in war 
work. The couple met at Nice, in 
I'rance, where they were both taking 
part in the same soldiers’ concert. 
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RAPPAPORT 


Sensational 


8 Year-Old-Boy-Pianist 


SCORES 
RECITAL IN 


IN NEW YORK _ IN 

AEOLIAN HALL 

PIANO PRODIGY OF EIGHT 
PROVES NATIVE SKILL, 
GIVES FINE CONCERT 


By James Gibbons Haneker 


Lust evening Jerome Rappaport, aged 
eight, played in Aeolian Hall, before a 
large audience, The boy's feet scarcely 


can reach the pedals, but he uses them 
with skill and judgment. Master Rappaport 
received all his training here and shows 


great) promise His well-developed mu 
sical nature, his strong sense of rhythm, 
his sincerity and his feeling show that 


his gift is real. His taste inclines to the 
classie compositions, and in a remarkable 
manner, he clothes them with the appro- 
priate spirit Often his attitudes and 
his stvle verge on the mature He did 
the modern Ornstein Pygmy Suite very 
correctly The World, Dec. 14th, 1919. 


KIGHT YEAR OLD BOY GIVES 
REMARKABLE EXHIBITION 
By Max Smith 


The musical calendar of the day—-too 
crowded, alas, to be discussed at length, 
included the first public appearance of 
tiny eight year old Jerome Rappaport, 
who gave a remarkable exhibition on the 
piano last night in Aeolian Hall Vew 
York Amertcan, Dec. 14, 1919 


ANOTHER PRODIGY 

By Katherine Lane 
Jeroine Rappaport, an eight year o'd 
boy, played the piano at Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday, and his performance give much 


promise of an artigtic future.-The Even 
ing Mail, Dec. 15th, 1919. 
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CoLumBus, O.—Alene Seymour Little, 
a pupil of Marcian Thalberg at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, was heard in 
recital on Dec. 15. 

* * * 

RocKForRD, ILL.—Ludwig Schmidt, the 
violinist, who has recently opened studios 
in Rockford, will make a tour of several 
months’ duration after the new year. 

* * + 

KINGSTON, N. Y.—The Kingston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, an amateur organiza- 
tion under the conductorship of George 
H. Muller, has resumed its activities for 
the winter. 

* * * 

CoLuMBus, O.—Margaret Melville-Lis- 
zniewska, artist pianist, has arrived in 
America, and will take up her work in 
the Cincinnati Conservatory and the 
Ella May Smith Studios, Jan. 5. 

* 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Mill Valley Club 
presented an interesting program re- 
cently. Those participating were Emilie 
Lancel, Mrs. L. W. Neelands and Amy 
Ahrens. Violet Oatman was accompa- 
nist. 

* * * 

TYRONE, PA.—Ralph Kinder, organist 
at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Phila- 
delphia, assisted by Grace Robinson, so- 
prano, gave an inaugural organ recital 
at the Presbyterian Church on the even- 
ing of Dec. 15. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—A concert was given 
at Valhalla Temple on Dec. 17 by the 
Tacoma Vasa Male Chorus, Martin Carl- 
son, conductor. Phillip Hillstrom, bari- 
tone, and Paul McCoole, pianist, of Bel- 
lingham, were the soloists. 

* OK * 

HOMESTEAD, FLA.—The Miami Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Maurice Karp, con- 
ductor, and the “Y” singers under the 


_ direction of Alec Riach, with Hamilton 


Hopkins, baritone, as soloist, gave an 
excellent concert to a sold-out house on 
Dec. 16. 


* * * 

CINCINNATI, O.—Marcian Thalberg 
presented a group of pupils’ talents in 
recital at the Conservatory of Music Dec. 
15. Those taking part were: Alene Lit- 
tle, Jean Kelly, Fern: Sherman, Carrie 
Barbour Lowry, Beverly Hester and 
Grace Woodruff. 

* * & 

ALBANY, N. Y.—“The Star Divine,” a 
sacred cantata, written by Frances B. 
Hubbard of Albany and music of Abram 
W. Lansing of Cohoes, was sung for the 
first time by the choir of the Silliman 
Memorial Church of Cohoes, of which 
Mr. Lansing is organist and choir- 
master. 
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MONTPELIER, VT.—At the second meet- 
ing of the Montpelier Music Club held at 
the home of Mrs. K. L. Cleaves, the fol- 
lowing took part: W. L. Gray, Mrs. 
W. O. Comstock, Gladys Tupper, Mrs. 
Florence Wing, Dr. K. L. Cleaves, and 
Mrs. W. C. Johnson. 

* * * 

Boston.—The Conservatory Quartet 
has been organized for the present sea- 
son. It will give a Jordan Hall concert 
at a later date and will probably be heard 
in other cities. Its members are Rudolph 
Ringwall, Josephine Durrell, Allan L. 
Langley and Virginia Stickney. 

* 


TACOMA, WASH. — Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, coloratura soprano of Chicago, 
was soloist at the Orpheus Club com- 
plimentary concert on Dec. 17, marking 
the opening of the club’s seventeenth 
season. John M. Spargur of Seattle 
conducted. Rose Karasek, Tacoma pian- 
ist, was the accompanist. 

* * * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—An attractive 
recital was given Dec. 23 in the audi- 
torium of the Ambassador Hotel, to in- 
troduce Margery Merle Mellen, an ad- 
vanced pupil of.the Lyson Conservatory 
of Musical Art. She was ass’sted by 
Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano, formerly of 
the Dorée Celebrities, and Evalyn Q. Ty- 
son, pianist. 

Oo” * * 

CoLuMBus, O.—A “Faust Matinée” 
was g'ven at Elk’s Hall on Dec. 16 by 
the Women’s Music Club. Those offer- 
ing the program were Roswitha Smith, 
James Tiernan, Mrs. Hosea Bigelow 
Crawford, Gertrude Dobson, Ralph Mc- 
Call, Edgar Sprague, Elizabeth Ham- 
mond, Vera Watson Downing, Hazel 
Swann Geramine and Edna Paine Feni- 
more. 

* Oo * , 

CoLuMBus, O.—Dorothy Mills has been 
accompanist for David Bispham and 
other artists in New York the past sea- 
son, acting in that capacity for Blanche 
De Costa the past week in Buffalo. Miss 
Mills is the daughter of the well-known 
Columbus organist, Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn 
Mills, and is herself a first rate organist, 
but prefers the work of accompaniments 
to s-lo piano or organ work. 

, * * * 

CoLumMBus, O.—Alene Seymour Little, 
one of the most gifted among the younger 
Columbus pianists, a pupil in the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory, played Dec. 22 in a 
recital of Mare‘an Thalberg’s advanced 
pupils, in the Conservatory music hall. 
Miss Little acquitted herself so well that 
she won warm commendation from her 
artist teacher and several notable New 
York musicians who were prezent at the 
recital. 








HE PARNASSUS CLUB, 605-607 West 115th Street, 
New York City, was opened September 15, 1919, for the 
purpose of filling a long felt want in housing literary and 


music students. 


By October Ist, owing to the pressure of applicants, the 
watting list grew so steadily that in order to meet this 
emergency the committee has just taken title to an eight 
story fire proof building at 612 West 115th Street, New 
York City, to be officially opened October Ist, 1920. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Day Nurser- 
ies of the Associated Charities benefited 
to a large extent through the concert 
given in the Stratfield Thursday evening, 
Dec. 11, by Willard Ward, New York 
baritone, and his accompanist, Kate Burr 
Ward. Mr. and Mrs. Ward paid their 


own expenses and gave their services to 


help the children of Bridgeport. 
* 


TACOMA, WASH.—The works of Mrs. 
Ferderick Appleton, a well-known com- 
poser of the Northwest and secretary of 
the Seattle Composers’ Club, were pre- 
sented at a pre-holiday concert given 
in the Tacoma Hotel auditorium on Dec. 
16. Vesta Muth, pupil of Harry Krenke, 
pianist, Berenice Neale, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Jessie Iachs, soprano, were the soloists. 

* 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Roger H. Stonehouse 
has been appointed bass soloist of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church to 
succeed Roy H. Palmer, resigned. At the 
Christmas service he sang the new 
Christmas song, “Our King Has Come,” 
by Ne‘dlinger. Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney 
has resigned as organist and choir direc- 
tor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Cambrian Male 
Chorus of Schenectady, conducted by 
William A. Jones, offered the program 
at the meeting of the Albany Commun'ty 
Chorus Dec. 22. Mrs. Grace Leonard 
Walruth was accompanist. Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt gave a group of violin works, 
accompanied by Lydia F. Stevens. Christ- 
mas carols were sung, led by Russell 
Carter of Ann Arbor, Mich., former con- 
ductor of the chorus. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Mountain Ash 
Welsh Male chorus gave a concert re- 
cently at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church. The famil‘iar “March of the 
Men of Harlech” was sung as never be- 
fore heard in Albany and the “Viking 
Song” by Coleridge-Taylor was another 
popular selection. William Evans, ac- 
companist, gave piano numbers and other 
members of the chorus were heard in 
solos, duets and quartets. The chorus 
also gave a concert the preceding even- 
ing at the State Street Methodist Church 
of Troy. 

* * * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—A program 
on sacred music, directed by Mrs. M. A. 
Saunders, was the feature of the meeting 
of the music department of Sorosis Club, 
Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 17, in the 
home of Mrs. Ralph F. Parmenter. The 
early development of sacred music was 
discussed by F. H. Burnham, who with 
Mrs. A. G. Hirshi was accompanist for 
the afternoon. The musical program 
comprised vocal numbers by Mrs. O. W. 
Bruton, Mrs. J. M. Gale and piano solo 
by the hostess. 

* ok A 

OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA.—Sousa’s Band 
played to a crowded house Saturday 
night, Dec. 20, at the Overholser Theater. 
Of the seven numbers played by the 
band, four were Sousa’s compositions and 
without exception, every encore was a 
Sousa march. Florence Hardeman, vio- 
linist, captivated the audience with an 
exceptional reading of Vieuxtemps’s “Po- 
lonaise Brillante” and Mary Baker sang 
Gilberté’s waltz song, “Moonlight and 
Starlight.” This was the second of a 
series of concerts offered by Hathaway 
Harper this season. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Community 
Orchestra, J. Henry Hutzel, d‘rector, 
lately gave an interesting concert at the 
Barnum Avenue Y. W. C. A., assisted 
by Mrs. Julia M. Dungan, contralto, and 
Arthur P. Smith, Jr., accompanied by 
Inez Carey. Bridgevort’s newest musical 
organization, the Weber Quartet, made 
its public début Thursday evening, Dec. 
11, when it sang at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce in the Masonic 
Temple. The quartet is composed of 
Robert J. Kirk, first tenor; William J. 
Lee, Jr., second tenor; Robert G. Green, 
first bass, George R. Hoskins, second 
bass. 

* + + 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN —The Girls’ and 
Boys’ Glee Clubs of the High School, 
under direction of Ingeborg Svendsen- 
Tune, director of music, gave Anderton’s 
“The Wreck of the Hesperus,” in the 
auditorium Wednesday morning, Dec. 10. 
The soloists were Lena Konopky, so- 
prano; Fred Westerberg, baritone; 
Michael Lorenzo, tenor. Ethel M. Sea- 
mans, pupil of John Adam Hugo, com- 
poser-pianist, arranged an_ interesting 
program for her pupils Friday evening, 
Dec. 12, in Mason‘e Temple. Miss Sea- 
mans was assisted by the Goulding Harp 
Trio: Paul G. Goulding, harpist; J. S. 
Rebeck, violinist, and John Patuzzi, 
cellist. 


CoLumMBus, O.—The Columbus scho,| 
children, under the efficient direction ; f 
the supervisor of music, Robert W. Ro). 
erts, gave a Christmas hymn and car) 
sing in Memorial Hall recently, whey 
eighteen hundred voices rang out » 
Christmas songs. Twenty teachers sar» 
Neidlinger’s “Birthday of a King,” a 
Gounod’s “Nazareth” was beautiful, 
sung by a male chorus from the Ea:t 
High Boys’ Club. More than a thousa),( 
parents and friends attended this co- 
cert. 

* * * 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Conservatory of 
Music celebrated its annual Christm:s 
Carol service on Sunday, Dec. 14. The 
program was in the hands of Thoms 
James Kelly, and comprised in additi:: 
to the well beloved and well known car: |s 
a number which were entirely new to t ie 
audience, and which made a deep impr s- 
sion. Among these were some of Span- 
ish origin arranged by Kurt Schindlcr. 
The soloists were: Claudia Peck, Have! 
Dean, Jane Beats, Margaret Powell and 
Lucy DeYoung. 

* © 6 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—The_ students of 
music and expression of Lynchburg (C\|- 
lege gave a recital in the college auii- 
torium, Dec. 16. The prcgram was an 
interesting one. Emile Berger, Misses 
Prestwick and Tanner, instructors, were 
represented by their pupils, Janice, 
Eloise and Margaret Sunmers, Sudie 
Shelton, Ruth Roberts, Brooke Scott, 
Helen Rondabush, Brownie Caldwe'l, 
Emily Noble, Eloise Dougherty, Thelma 
Watson, Ruth Woltz, Lois Hasselvander, 
Dorothy Hundley, Elizabeth Martin and 
Thelma Taylor. 

ae 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND —On Dee. 18, in 
the new Strand Theater, the Crawfori- 
ville Choral Club gave an able presenta- 
tion of Dudley Buck’s Christmas cantata, 
“The Coming of the King.” The chorus 
numbered 115 voices and the audience 
received its effort with marked enthusi- 
asm. Great credit is due Mrs. Frank 
Hewitt Cowles, the club’s_ director. 
Worthy soloists were Mona _ Roberts 
Johnston, contralto; George Littell, bass, 
and E. H. Snyder, tenor. Inez Kelcey 
and Emily Schlemmer were accompan- 
ists. 

* * * 

KALAMAz00, MIcH.—The second con- 
cert of the Kalamazxo Musical Society 
series was given Dec. 1. The entire 
program, devoted to the early classic 
period, was given by Kalamazoo artists 
and was one of the most enjoyable ever 
presented by the musical society. The 
artists were Margaret Cobb, pianist; 
Mrs. Bertha Shean Davis, soprano; Mr. 
Henry Overly, pianist; Stanley Wood, 
tenor; Lora Babcock, pianist; Harper 
C. Maybee, baritone, and Mrs. Harper 
C. Maybee, soprano. Mrs. Esther Lar- 
sen Rasmussen, violinist, and Mrs. Fu- 
lalie S. Buttelman, pianist, gave Han- 
del’s Sonata in A. 

* * * 

RIDGEFIELD, CONN.— The Christmas 
Cantata, “The Shepherd King,” by Hall, 
was given in the Gilbert Memorial Con- 
gregational Church Dec. 22, by the choir 
under the direction of Charles Wade 
Walker, organist, and choirmaster. Mr. 
Walker directed the singing of the 
“Holy City” by Gaul in the Jesse Lee 
Memorial M. E. Church in the evening, 
Miss Charlotte E. Davis presiding at 
the organ. The soloists for these occa- 
sions were Mrs. Jennie Cree-Gregory 0! 
Danbury, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Parks of Georgetown, Conn.: Mrs. !)o!- 
othy Lily of Ridgefield: Willis G. Boyce 
of Ridgefield. Mr. Walker is now con 
ducting the Community chorus of Lew: 
boro, N. Y. At midnight on Christmas 
eve Mr. Walker had a large chorus 
singing in front of many residences 0f 
the town in truly Christmas spirit. 

Boston.—In memory of Arthur !: 
Estabrook, a vice-president of the boat! 
of trustees of the New England ( 0" 
servatory from 1904 until his death !as' 
July, the Conservatory Orchestra, ©0" 
ducted by Mr. Goodrich. played F. ‘e !2 
Tombelle’s Paraphrase “Ego sum Re*t! 
rectio et Vita,” for organ and orchest?® 
at a recent concert in Jordan Hall. AP 
other feature of the concert was ( 
anpearance as soloist of Mrs. Ben 
Fisher Butler, formerly of the Bost" 
Opera Company. Mrs. Butler ws “ 
pupil of George Fergusson, of the f° 
ulty, some years ago and has retur’'' | 
him fer special werk this season. | '°" 
erick S. Converse, nationally know” * 
composer, who for about a decade pa? 
has been a trustee of the Conserv®'0" 
has been elected a vice-president. *" 
ceeding Mr. Estabrook. Messrs. | '°"" 
B. Endicott, Fdwin Farnham ©" ” 
and E. Sohier Welch were elected ') “", 
board of trustees at the recent a1 
meeting. 
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Los Angeles’s Concert Audiences 
Doubled in Size This Season 





City Faces Embarrassment of Symphonic Riches—Rothwell 
and Tandler Give Programs On Same Days and Hours— 
Oratorio Society Presents “Messiah” 








Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 22.—Now that 
the managements of the symphony or- 
chestras are giving occasional concerts 
on the same day and hour in Los 
Angeles, it is an embarrassment of riches 
to those who would like to hear both pro- 
rams. Last Friday the Los Angeles 
ymphony, at Clune’s Theater, and Mr. 


Clark’s orchestra, the Philharmonic, at 
Trinity auditorium, each opened its pro- 
vryam with Beethoven, Mr. Tandler play- 
ing the Eighth Symphony and Mr. Roth- 
well the First. 

Both orchestras had large audiences 
and the same feature was true Sunday 
following, when the Symphony at Clune’s 
and the Oratorio Society (with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra) at Shrine auditor- 
ium gave a goodly portion of the ‘“Mes- 
siah.” The concerto-going population of 
Los Angeles seems suddenly to have more 
than doubled this season. 

Besides the Beethoven Eighth Sym- 
phony, the Los Angeles Symphony played 
the Prelude to “The Hamadryads” by W. 
F. C. MeCoy, of San Francisco, this be- 
ing a part of one of the Grove play’s 
music of the Bohemian club of that city. 
It is delightfully orchestrated and served 
as a good separating number between the 
Beethoven and the Schumann piano con- 
certo, played by Desider Josef Vecsei, 
with scholarly conception and beauty of 
tone. The program closed with Sini- 
gaglia’s fantasy, ““Le Baruffe Chiozzote.” 

Mr. Rothwell, of the Philharmonic or- 
chestra, opened his program with the 
Beethoven First Symphony, playing later 
the “Petite Suite” of Ducasse and the 
“Rienzi” overture, of Wagner. The solo- 
ist was Ilya Bronson, the first ’cellist, 
playing the Lalo concerto in D Minor. 
This was the first time that Mr. Bronson 
has been heard here in solo and his in- 
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CHARLES W. CLARK 
The Noted Baritone 





Is Singing 


“THE DEVIL’S 
LOVE SONG” 


By 


HALLET GILBERTE 


Another Prominent Singer Who Is 
Featuring It Is 


ROBERT QUAIT 
The Brilliant Tenor 
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ished by CARL FISCHER 
For Sale Everywhere 


troduction was a happy one in perform- 
ance and reception. 

In the offering of “The Messiah” by 
the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, that 
organization, under the direct*on of John 
Smallman, presented about 275 singers 
and a goodly part of the Philharmonic 
orchestra. The soloists were Mabel 
Riegelman, soprano, of San Francisco, 
Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, contralto, Law- 
rence Strauss, tenor, of San Francisco, 
and Roy Joseph Porter, baritone. 

The chorus is rejuvenated under Mr. 
Smallman’s leadership and considerably 
enlarged. The choruses were sung with 
excellent body of tone and the attacks 
were accurate. The orchestral backing 
was unusually good and Mr. Smallman 


directed his vocal and _ instrumental 
forces with firmness and quiet certainty, 
without ostentation or pose. 

The Los Angeles Symphony drew a 
large audience to the Clune auditorium 
Sunday afternoon to hear its popular 
program, which listed the Bach air, 
arranged from the ’cello suite, the Pade- 
rewski Minuet, the Schumann piano con- 
certo repeated by Mr. Vecsei from the 
symphony concert preceding, three of 
the dances from Tchaikovsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” Suite and the overture to 
Johann Strauss’ opera, “lie Fleder- 
maus.” Mr. Vecsei again made a great 
success and played a Schumann Romance 
as an encore. Ws Bs Se 





Etta Hamilton-Morris Pupils Score 


Hazel Clark-Kent, lyric soprano, sang 
at the recent Chaminade Club concert in 
the music hall of the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. Laura Consaul-Ross, con- 
tralto, has been engaged as soloist for 
the January meeting of the Chiropean 


Club at the Pouch Gallery. Herman C. 
Pantley, tenor, has been engaged as 
soloist at St. Matthew’s Episcopal 


Church, New York. All of these young 
artists have received the‘r entire train- 
ing from Etta Hamilton-Morris, the 
Brooklyn soprano and teacher. 











In New York Music 
Schools and Studios 


Dudley Buck’s Pupils Heard in Musicale 


The usual interest attached to Dudley 
Buck’s musicales, attended an hour of 
music presented by Lydia Civette, Eliza- 
beth Rowand and Mrs. Ida Dawson, at 
the teacher’s studio on the evening of 
Dec. 17. Miss Civette’s voice, of dra- 
matic temper, was displayed to good ad- 
vantage in Woodman’s “Birthday,” del 
Riego’s “Homing,” Rummel’s “Ecstasy” 
and in two arias, “Ritorno Vincitor”’ 
from “Aida” and “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca.” The “Connais tu le Pays” 
from “Mignon” was the operatic offering 
of Miss Rowand, a mezzo-soprano of 
good range and quality. Tosti’s “Aprile,” 
Bemberg’s interesting “A To’,” Dunn’s 
“Bitterness of Love,” Riker’s “Neber 
Min’ Ma Honey,” and finally, Aylward’s 
“Khaki Lad” offered her interesting mo- 
ments for vocal display. Mrs. Dawson 
chose her offerings with occasion to show 
some admirable fioratura singing. Her 
two groups comprised Rybner’s “Pierrot,” 
d’Hardelot’s “Thy Songs,” the Indian 
“Bell Song” from “Lakme,” Brans- 
combe’s “In Arcady,” Perilhou’s “Chan- 
son a Danser,’ Hageman’s “Do Not Go 
My Love,” and finally the Chopin-Buzzi- 
Peccia “Messagero Amoroso.” Constant 
assistance was offered the artists by the 
accompaniments of Elsie T. Cowen. 





An interesting recital was given by 
pupils of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York, in its auditorium 
on the evening of Dec. 19. The occa- 
sion marked the first appearances of Jack 
Wick who sang charmingly Coombs’s 
“Her Rose” and_ Burleigh’s “Little 
Mother of Mine” and Carolyn Post who 
scored in De Fontenaille’s “Obstination”’ 
and Saar’s “The Little Gray Dove.” 
Others who were cordially received by 
the large audience included Helen West- 
fall, Sarah Barringer Dorothy Burns, 
Miriam Birks, Master James and Emily 
Dow, Sensitiva Esteve, Grace Cottrell, 
Edith Miller, Margaret Spotz, Dorothy 
Wilder and Dorothy Leach. 





Many new engagements are recorded 
for pupils of Sergei Klibansky. Lotta 
Madden, who lately sang with success 
with the Philharmonic under Josef 
Stransky in Carnegie Hall, appeared with 
the same orchestra at a concert in the 
Waldorf-Astoria She is also engaged 
as soprano soloist for a performance of 
“The Messiah” in Akron, this month. 
Sudwarth Frasier, tenor, is engaged by 
the Schubert Society in Newark for Dec. 
29. Mr. Frasier was reengaged at the 
Rialto Theater; he also gave a success- 
ful recital at the Educational Alliance 
and was heard in Rochester on Dec. 
5. Roy Rafsnider is engaged as soloist 
at the South Reformed Church in Brook- 
lvn, N. Y. Elsa Diemer sang success- 
fully at the two concerts with the Beetho- 
ven Society and at a concert in New 
Haven. She also sang at the Rivoli 
Theater. Helen Davis has been engaged 
to make records for the Edison Co. She 
scored in concert with the Waldorf-As- 
toria Orchestra on Nov. 30, and at the 
Rivoli and Rialto together with Helen 
Isensee, another Klibansky pupil. Miss 


Isensee appeared at a concert of the 
Oversea Club at the Hotel Majestic, 
where Suzanne Zimmermann made a 
successful appearance, scoring also in a 
concert at the Women’s Club in Belrose, 
N. J. Charlotte Hamilton is another who 
will make records for the Edison, and 
Florence G. Hartman of Syracuse, N. Y., 
gave a concert in Utica on Dec. 9. 





Activities regarded for artist pupils of 
Anna E. Ziegler, the New York vocal 
teacher, during the past week, reveal 
Louise McKelvey, who has been engaged 
as soloist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Asbury Park, N. J. Raymond 
Bartlett, tenor, is on a concert tour of 
the State of Maryland. Claire Gillespie, 
coloratura soprano, has been re-engaged 
to sing at the Rivoli Theater, New York. 
On Dec. 9 Dorothy Wolfe, soprano; 
Amelia Neelen, soprano; Dennis A. Mur- 
ray, tenor, and Bliss Harris, baritone, 
all artist pupils of Mme. Zieglér, gave a 
— at the Bowery Mission, New 
York. 


Pupils of the studio of Herbert J. 
Braham are doing excellent work in sev- 
eral directions this year. Emma Squire 
Baker appeared as solo‘st of the Cham- 
inade Club concert in Brooklyn, Dec. 11; 
May Thompson McDan has been engaged 
as contralto soloist at the Janes M. E. 
Church of Brooklyn, and three additional 
pupils have parts in musical comedies in 
Manhattan, and from eighteen to twenty 
others are holding church positions. 








Beatrice Bowman, coloratura soprano, 
an artist-pupil of Louis Simmons, 
appeared with the Boston English Opera 
Company at the Arlington Theater as 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” in Boston, and 
scored a decided success. The news- 
papers acclaimed her as a coloratura 
singer of exceptional powers, with a 
clear, flexible voice. Her singing of the 
“Caro Nome” aroused great enthusiasm. 








Passed Away 


Pauline Hall 


Pauline Hall, who, a generation ago, 
was the most prominent light opera 
prima-donna in this country, died at he 
home in Yonkers on Dec. 29. 

Miss Hall, whose name was Schmid- 
gall, was born in Cincinnati in 1860 and 
made her first stage appearance as a 
ballet dancer in that city. Her first 
operatic engagement was with the Alice 
Oates Opera Company in 1878 and she 
was also a member of Mary Anderson’s 
company, playing minor réles in Shake- 
sperian plays. Her first New York hit 
was made in a small part in a revival of 
“The Chimes of Normandy.” She was 
afterwards seen as Venus in Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” “Patience” and 
“The Gipsy Baron.” 

It is, however, with The Casino and 
with “Erminie” in particular, that Miss 
Hall’s name is associated. She became 
a member of Rudolf Aronson’s company 








in 1885, appearing first as Ninon de 
V’Enclos in “Nanon.” In the title réle of 
“Erminie,” first produced in this country 
at the Casino in 1886, she scored a tre- 
mendous success and played the part 
over 800 times. She was heard in other 
Casino successes and in various produc- 
tions elsewhere. Her last appearance in 
light opera was in “Kitty Darlin’ ” with 
Alice Nielsen, in 1917. At the time of 
her death, Miss Hall was in the cast of 
“The Gold Diggers” in which Ina Claire 
is starring under Belasco’s management. 
Miss Hall was twice married. First, 
in 1881, to Edward White whom she 
divorced in 1889; second, to George B. 
McClellan, her manager, in 1892. She 
and Mr. McClellan were divorced in 1904. 
She is survived by one daughter, Pauline 
Erminie and a sister, Albertina Hall. 





Henry Deutsch 


Henry Deutsch, the French captain of 
industry, who died recently at the age 
of seventy-three in Paris, was as well- 
known in the musical world as he was in 
that of finance and as an “Oil King.” 
Numerous piano pieces, songs, and or- 
chestral works were his own composi- 
tions. His interest in aviation, in which 
line he had made much practical re- 
search, led him to embody its poetical 
possibilities in the epic poem, “Icare,” in 
four scenes, which to book by Henri Cain 
and orchestrated by Camille Erlanger, 
was given at the Paris Opera on Dec. 19, 
1911, to celebrate the gala meeting of the 
Aero Club of France. Such famous ar- 
tists as Gall, Chenal, Campredon, Mura- 
tore and Delmas were in the cast. 

_M. Deutsch’s love for music and musi- 
cians, however, took also the less egotisti- 
cal form of munificent gifts to the cause. 
In his capacity, moreover, as president of 
the Société des Amis de l’Opera, and as 
a member of the Comité de l’Union des 
Arts, he was able to extend substantial 
aid to poor and struggling artists. All 
the most important mus‘cal events, par- 
ticularly before the war, knew him as a 
patron. He was a director of the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, a charter 
member of the Société des Amis de la 
Musique, of the Association pour le 
Chant Choral, and a member of the 
Comité du Monument Beethoven. It was 
at M. Deutsch’s chateau at Romainville, 
where he died, that there was given the 
first Paris representation of “Parsifal,” 
with Litvinne and Rosseliére. 





Louis J. Diemer 


Paris, Dec. 23.—Louis Joseph Diemer, 
pianist and composer, is dead at the age 
of seventy-six. M. Diemer, who was born 
in Paris in 1843, was a Paris Conserva- 
toire first prize pupil in 1856, and became 
professor at the Conservatoire in 1887, 
succeeding Marmontel, with whom he 
had studied the piano. With Ambroise 
Thomas and Bazin, he studied composi- 
tion. He composed concertos for violin 
and orchestra and for piano and or. 
chestra as well as much chamber music. 
As a pianist at the Pasdeloup and Con- 
servatoire concerts he was also well 
known; Saint-Saéns, Lalo and Widor 
wrote pieces for him. M. Diemer’s spe- 
cialty was ancient music, and the Société 
des Anciens Instrumens owes its founda- 
tion to him. He was Chevalier of the 
Legion d’Honneur, and editor of “Clave- 
cinistes Francais.” 








Mrs. Ella McDonald 


TORONTO, Dec. 22.—Mrs. Ella Mce- 
Donald, wife of H. Ruthven McDonald, 
the well-known Toronto vocalist, died 
here yesterday. She was born in Ireland 
but came to Canada when quite young. 
In 1900 along with her husband she came 
to Toronto and was organist at Cooke’s 
Church while Mr. McDonald was choir- 
master. An accomplished musician, she 
accompanied her husband on all his tours 
through Canada and the United States 
until quite recently. W. J.B. 


Hugh H. Brown 


Hugh H. Brown, father of Hugh 
Brown, superintendent of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and of John Brown, 
managing the New York season of the 
Chicago Opera Association, died of pneu- 
monia on Dec. 17, at Jamaica, L. I., aged 
seventy-four years. 








Emil H. Greder 


Emil H. Greder, who was for a season 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company under Conried, as_ baritone 
singer and as stage conductor, died in 
New York of heart disease on Dec. 22. 





Charles A. Montgomery 


Charles A. Montgomery, for twenty- 
three years a member of the Twenty- 
third Regiment Drum and Field Music 
Corps, died at Caldwell, N. J. 
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OAKLAND PEDAGOGUES HONOR ARTHUR E. HEACOX 
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Professor Arthur E. Heacox, of Oberlin Conservatory, and Some of the Guests at Dinner Given Him by Oakland Music Teachers. No. 1—Herman E. Trutner; No. 2—Frank- 
lin Carter; No. 3—W. R. Douglass; No. 4—A. C. Olker; No. 5—Lulu G. Merchant; No. 6—Mrs. M. V. Davis; No. 7—Mrs. Helen Drieske; No. 8—Miss Alice Bum- 
baugh; No. 9—Glenn H. Woods, Director; No. 10—Prof A. E. Heacox, of Oberlin (Guest of Honor); No. 11—Mrs. Nina L. Dalton; No. 12—Blanche O’Neil; No. 


13—Roy H. Danforth, critic of the “Tribune”; No. 


—Frederick Freeman; No. 19—George E. Matthews. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Dec. 
seivatory of Music. 


14—Mrs. Glenn H. Woods; No. 15—Miss Alice Eggers; No. 16—Eleanor Bush; No. 


17—Blanch Kummer; No. 18 


28.—The music department of the Oakland Public Schools gave a dinner on December 2 for Professor Arthur E. Heacox, of the Oberlin Con- 
Fifty-two guests were present, including supervisors, high school and departmental teachers, and instrumental teachers, both public and _ private 


Mimeographed copies of a recent editorial by John C. Freund, editor of MusICAL AMERICA, on the subject of “Music in the Public Schools,” were distributed to the guests. 


Nineteen of the party, including the guest of honor, 


Professor Heacox, and Glenn H. Woods, Director of Public School Music in Oakland, are shown in the picture. 





PHILADELPHIA HEARS NEW HADLEY WORK 


His “Othello” Gir Given Premiere 
by Stokowski—Moisei- 
witsch’s Début 


By H. T. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29.—Benno Mois- 
eiwitsch, Russian pianist, new to this 
city, delighted the two large audiences 
at the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
last week with a vigorcus performance of 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto. The virtuoso 
is one of the many pian‘sts of the day 
who has mastered technique in a way 
that would perhaps have astonished our 
ancestors. Time was when an artist of 
such conquering style was among the 
rarities of the music platform. But we 
have changed all that. Superb digital 
expertness is now a prerequisite of pub- 
lic appearances. What was once wonder- 
ful, extraordinary, has become in a sense 
commonplace. This has happened in so 
many other lines of modern civilized en- 
deavor that it should not of course be 
surprising to note the same progress in 
music. The result, however, is a demand 
for additional attributes in keyboard per- 
formances. Pianists are now judged not 


Craven 


so much by flexibility of fingers as by 
revelations of the interpretative faculty 
—in short, temperament and poetic im- 
agination. 

Of this latter quality Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
did not display a striking amount. There 
was comparatively little glow and color 
in his reading of a work now so familiar 
that the exactions imposed upon the 
interpreter are considerable. At times 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s touch was hard. His 
pianissimo, though delicate, was without 
limpidity. There was plenty of author- 
ity and assurance, little or nothing of 
those subjective assets which make for 
individuality of performance. 

Naturally, he was fully equal to the 
climactic passages and no audience, how- 
ever critical, can remain unmoved after 
the surge and thunder of the finale. But 
whether the auditors realized it or not, it 
was Liszt whom they were applauding 
rather than his dextrous interpreter. 

Mr. Stokowski introduced his pair of 
concerts with a thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic presentation of Henry Hadley’s 
very new “Othello” Overture. The work 
is dated Oct. 5, 1919, and is dedicated 
“To my friend, Leopold Stokowski.” This 
is a sound musicianly score, with obvi- 
ous motives portraying Desdemona, Iago 
and the titular figure in the play, con- 





ceived in a spirit of tragic sincerity, but 
without especial indices of vital inspira- 
tion. Mr. Hadley has done better things 
than this overture, although it is a re- 
spectful, worthy work, employing. the 
resources of modern instrumentation 
sanely and with no ill-devised reliance 
on oddity in attaining its effects. — 

The symphony was the “Pastoral” 
Beethoven, which Mr. Stokowski Mig 
with an abundance of charm. It was 
perhaps his best Beethoven performance 
of the season. The five movements were 
played without pause, a method which 
rather heightens the value of the work 
as a descriptive tone poem. If this is 
a characteristically modern conception 
of its nature, it is in no sense illegit- 
imate. 

Katharine Dayton in New York Recital 


Katharine Dayton, the young Ameri- 
can diseuse, gave a recital at the Prin- 
cess Theater last Monday afternoon. Her 


work is not unfamiliar here and it h 
certain features of telling charm, thoug 
her expressional range and vocal mea! 
are limiteds—Her program includ 
French and Creole folksongs, Massenet’ 
“Serenade de_ Moliére,” Ravel’s “I: 
Paon,” Schubert's “Organ Grinder” 
a diversity of other matters. It 
hardly be said that she grasped 
meaning of Schubert’s infinitely pat! 
song, which was the most exacting ! 
ber on her list, and which she delivere: 
with a smile on her face. In the lighte’., 
more gracious songs Miss Dayton was 
more in her element. Harold Spence? 
her accompanist. H. F. P 


Stillman-Kelley May Succeed Parker ‘5 
Head of Yale School 
It was reported this week that hile: 
Stillman-Kelley, the American comp er 
is scheduled to succeed the late Dr. 0 
ratio W. Parker as head of the 
music department. 


— 
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PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mace 
They contain more valuable improvements than all offers 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G, MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 525538 Niagara Street 








USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush bea Lane Piano Co. 
olland, Mics.. 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 
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